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ROSES FOK THE ' OLP AND 9OL0.' With colour* ro***fe«d«ck«4, the Rerai Northumborlond Fuciiton calobratod thoir togimontal 
day on April 23 in Cairo. A battalion, wearing ro*o* in thair cap*, marchad to All Saint* Cathedral. Tha colour* war* handed to Biahop 
Cwynna, who placed them on th* altar. Aftor tha caromony tha battalion marchad pa*t th* G.O.C.4n>C.. Li*«t.>C*n*ral R. G. Ston*. 
Th* colour baarar* are daft) Lt. W. Sand*r»on and Znd Lt. F. Ward, H.C. Pholtt. Ari/i»4 OBuuU; Crown CoAingM 
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The U/m/o/fhe U/et/e 


BUT JAPAN’S FEET MAY STILL BE OF CLAY . . . 


I N less than five monlhs, as Dr. H. V. 
Evait, Australia's representative to this 
country, recently reminded us in a 
Sunday night " postscript,” Japan has 
acquired a new empire. Starting irom that 
grim day in last December, when the United 
Stales Navy suffered at Pearl Harbour the 
heaviest losses in its history, the Japanese have 
marched along a road of almost uninter¬ 
rupted conquest. Guam and Wake were 
captured, and soon after Hongkong: then 
the Philippines were engulfed by the Japanese 
tide, which swept on over Singapore, Britain's 
principal base in the Far East, and the 
immensely rich islands of the Dutch Empire 
in the East Indies. Soon it had swamped 
the wharves of Rangoon and was foaming 
furiously up the valleys of Burma. India 
was directly threatened, and British sea power 
in the Pucihe and the Bay of Bengal was 
dealt staggering blows. Nothing, it seemed, 
could slop the mighty avalanche; from 
Chittagong to New Guinea, from Shanghai 
to Darwin, the hordes of the yellow men 
swept on in triumph. 

All this must be very surprising to those 
who hold the belief that the white races 
are the divinely-appointed masters of the 
world’s destinies. Never, indeed, has the 
white man's prestige in the Orient sunk so 
low as in the last few months and weeks. 
Forty years ago the Japanese showed that 
they were as good as the Russians ; now 
they have defeated British and Dutch, 
Australians and Americans, too. 

^BVtousLY amongst us, too. a revaluation of 
Japan's power and position is an urgent 
necessity. Unfortunately, such is the darken¬ 
ing and mystifying innucnce of race, culture, 
religion and geographical distance, that it 
is dilficult in the extreme for us to think 
objectively of Japan and the Japanese. Few 
of us have ever known a Japanese; fewer still 
have ever set foot in Japan, while the number 
of those who, though they may have passed 
years in the country, have penetrated into 
the medieval fastnesses of the Japanese home, 
is infinitesimal. Fven when the Japanese 
were our allies, as they were from 1902 until 
1922, they were separated from us 
b^ immense barriers of which 
distance was by no means the 
principal component. Of course, 
wc knew them in those days to be 
vigorous, efficient and desperately 
brave; but what could you make 
of a people whore statesman or 
military commanders, vrhen they 
made a mistake or fell out of the 
Emperor’s favour, saved their 
honour by committing ceremonial 
suicide? Now the Japanese are 
our enemies ; and difficull as it 
was to understand them when 
they were our friends, it is far 
more difficult when the machina¬ 
tions of the war lords of Tokyo 
have made them our foes. 

'Dut in the matter of Japanese war 
^ aims there ought to be little 
room for misunderstanding. Years 
ago we were warned of wtia.t was 
coming if the militarists got con¬ 
trol and were able to secure the 
Emperor's semi-religious author¬ 
ity for their designs. It was in 
1927 that Baron Giichl Tanaka, 
at that time Premier of Japan and 
Minhlcr of War. drew up a 
” mcnvcrial ” after a conference 
at Mukden in what was stilt 
Manchuria with other Japanese 
leaders. This wxn formally pre¬ 


sented to Emperor Hirohito, who had just 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s 
death, and though Tanaka fell from power in 
1929, the Memorial rapidN assumed among 
the Japanese the same fame and force as 
Hitler’s M.-'nfftinip/had s«:ured In Germany. 
Often Japanese spokesmen, anxious to concili¬ 
ate the West for the lime being, have denied 
its authenticity—even its existence - but the 
best evidence of both may be said to lie in 
the course of events, which have shown that 
it contained some pretty accurate prophecy. 

POR what was the Memorial ? Nothing less 
than the blueprints of Japanese conquest. 
Step by step Tanaka plans the absorption of 
Manchuria, the economic penetration and 
political domination of China. *' Having 
China's entire resources at our disposal we 
shall proceed to conquer India, the Archi¬ 
pelago of the Dutch East Indies. Asia Minor. 
Central Asia and even Europe.” In another 
passage Tanaka says, ** In order to conquer 
the world, we must first conquer China. If 
we succeed in conquering China, the rest 
of the Asiatic countries and the South Sea 
countries wili fear us and surrender to us. 
Then the world will realize that F.asicm 
Asia is ours, and will not dare to violate 
our rights. This was the plan left to us by 
Emperor Meijt, the success of which is 
essential to our national existence.” 

That was in 1927. But only the other 
day another chic to Japan's aggressive in¬ 
tentions fell into the hands of our Chinese 
allies—a Japanese map of what is euphem¬ 
istically called “the Co-prosperity Sphere,” 
though the only prosperous ones within it 
are likely to be the Japanese. According to 
this map the Co-prosperify SjviKre embraces 
the whole contin^t of Asia with the excep¬ 
tion of Arabia, a huge area in the Pacific, 
attd the northern coasts of Australia. ” Al¬ 
though it seems the dream of a lunatic,” 
said a Chinese Government spokesman at 
Chungking, ” the map deserves our attention 
because it represents the settled national 
policy of Japan in the same way as the 
notorious Tanaka Memorial which served 
as a blueprint of Japanese expansion.” 



iAf AN'S DREAM OF EMf IRE M •hewn in a map which ha* reached the 
Chineto Government. Within Its boundary are found most of the 
U.S.S.R., all China, India, Iran end Northern Australia. Area* marked in 
bleck are Nipeon's empire—at present. Ity ivutlay of Ik* Daily UaalU 


T OOKINO at the changes which the last few 
months have brought to the map of the 
Pacific area, we cannot but admit that Japan 
has taken many a big step towards the 
renli/aiion of her colossal dreams. But 
once again wc must remind ourselves to 
think obicctivciy. In years gone by we 
have belittled the Japanese; our experts 
told us that their planes were no good, their 
tanks were old-fashioned and their warships 
top-heavy, while their financial system was 
most shockingly unsound. ” Made in 
Japan,” which we saw so often on the gim- 
cracks which crowded the counters of the 
chain stores, became a b>-word amongst us : 
w'hcre we went wrong was in thinking that 
everything that was ” made in Japan,” and 
more particularly those things which have 
definitely military value, was just shoddy. 
Ye«. wc belittled Japan ; we seriously under¬ 
estimated the Japanese. But in the hour 
of their triumph we must be on our guard 
lest wc allow the balance to swing to the 
other extreme. The Japs are no supermen. 

I Jp to now the advantages have been all 
theirs. In the fii-st place they are fighting 
on interior lines. Japan is a Far Eastern 
power, and to the batilcfields in the Far 
East she can get most easily the most men. 
the most ships, the most guns, the OKist 
planes—and get there first. Then, for more 
than a thousand years Japan has been a 
military state, and whatever the fine-seeming 
facade of mt^ern liberalism, the war lords 
are the real masters of the state. For years 
Japan has been stripped for war; her 
people, never accustomed to a high standard 
of living, have become inured to privation. 
They believe what they arc taught—that they 
must win this war if Japan is to have and 
to keep a place in the sun. Even more than 
Nazi Germany, Japan has prepared for war, 
for this war. 

'T'hen there is the question of morale. We 
* have often been defeated in the past, 
but wc console ourselves with the reflection 
that wc always win the last battle. The 
Japanese require no such consolation. They 
expect to win not only the last battle but all 
the battles ; and it is a fact worth 
remembering that the Japanese 
army—and the Japanese navy, 
too—has never admitted defeat. 
Even in China, where the 
"incident” has become a four- 
years’ war, It is becoming incrcas- 
ingly probable that Japan has 
never gone "all out.” Finally, 
there is the question of surprise. 
We do not know what havoc was 
caused at Pearl Harbour last 
December 7, but this at least is 
known, that the Americans were 
caught napping. Surprise is a 
great and powerful weapon—but 
it cannot be used indefinitely. 


Co (hat is the position today. 
^ Japan is at the lop f her 
form. She is on the crest of a 
mighty wave of victories. But 
even the biggest wave must sub¬ 
side, every wave has its trough, 
it is no wishful thinking to 
declare that every day that passes 
must add to Japan’s difficulties 
and dangers. As the American 
commentator, Nathaniel Poffer, 
says; ” Despite all present ap¬ 
pearances Japan is too big for her 
boots and she will stumble before 
she has gone much further. ’' 

E. lioYSTOS Pike 




^KACE AND WAR ar* curl«u»ly •rmboliiad by th« iwzta^oaitlon at th*** 
Jay%n«M tank* wUb Cha old Chinaaa yata. Tka “ yallew Nazis ” hava baaa forcing 
Ska fatal of China for ovar fiva yaari now, but in spita of tkair swparior military 
stran^k victory alwdas tham. 


IN NORTH CHINA Japanasa army tanks In a victorr 
■arado (abova). Tanks lina up for inspaction (right), ana. 
banaatk. mackanics sarvicing tanks wkila tka craws stand 
on guard. At tka and of May tka Japanass wara concao* 
tracing far yat anotkar mafor offansiva against China, in 
tka provinca of Ckakiang, south of Shanghai. 

Piilotia! Prtts 







With «n« bl*d« of hor propollor ihot away, tht roar torrot bodly damagod, all tfio inttrwmonta 
g o w o oxcopt tho altimotor and rato-of'Climb indicator, no brako-prontira, no flap*, no air ipood 
tfidicator. and two whooU banging down wltb flat tiro*, thi* Woliington wat brought back from 
a raid on Kiel by a Canadian R.A.r. Squadron Commander. The aircraft akimmed tho water at 
twenty feet, being unable to rite higher, and wot crath landed without anyone being hurt. In thia 
photograph the commander it teen, with hit obtervor, examining the damaged propeller. 
Page 749 J'i.iAO!. I'niuh 0£ui»l 


In the nocturnal gloom of the aerodrome, the control 
officer ttanda with hit Aidic lamp. When the pilot too* 
the green Hath, he take* off for hit night excurtion over 
enemy territory. 


INSIOI A HALIPAX aircraft of Somber Com¬ 
mand the bomb.aimer la at hit pott. Beneath, 
an engineer at the dialt which record the 
puitet of the four enginet. 


Green Flash: Off Goes the Heavy Bomber 






Has Prinz Eugen Lived to Fight Another Day? 




F. Lt. PETT, who took part in tha attack. 
Ho wai awardod tho D.F.C. for a aimilar 
oaploit whan tha Frina Eufonforead har 
way through tha ChannaT on Fab. 12. 



•*u ••.■srf 


PRINZ EUGEN, attacked by torpode* and bomb^arrying 
aircraft on Hay 17, I* hara laan on Chat occasion •taaming 
aouthwardi along tha Norwegian coast with a protacting 
dascroyar amitting hoavy tmoka. 

P RINZ EUGEN, the German tight cruiser, would appear, like 
Hitler, to have the most diabolical luck. After the R.A.F. 
torp^o and bomb attack on Maj 17 near Trondheim, she escaped 
to kiel. but. judgine by her reduc^ speed and the fact that she 
has gone into dock Tor repairs, some of our missiles took effect. 

Reconnaissance discovered the Nazi cruiser running south* 
wards off Lister, on the south-west coast of Norway, escorted, by 
four destroyers. Beauforts with torpedoes and Hudsons with 
bombs struck against terrific opposition from enemy fighters and 
heavy flak. Squadron-Leader Dinsdale went in low, let go his 
torpedo and saw a column of smoke leap up from the stern of 
the Nazi cruiser. There was an explosion fifteen seconds later, 
and a sergeant pilot saw a sheet of flame envelop the ship. The 
escorting destroyers were raked from stem to stern with cannon 
and machine-gun fire at the closest possible range. Five Me. 109s 
were destroyed and a number of others were damaged 


Sqdn.-Ldr. J. DINSDALE, who ro- 
portod that he taw smoke coming owe 
of the German cruiser afte' he liad. 
dropped hli torpedo. 





SfArAt^, 


Ltsterit 


DENMARK’ 




BEAUFORT CREW preparing to take off (centre). 
Above, a Beaufort pilot describing how his torpedo 
was seen to run towards tha Nazi cruiser. 

I'Mot, hnlisk Ogicial: Cforn Colurighl 


Another Beaufort pilot making a roport to the 
Intelligence Officer on his return from the attack. 
Left, the scene of the engagement. 

.U«/> Ay romrUsy of Tkt Doth' Tfitgropk Page 74 t 












Madagascar: The Taking of Diego Suarez 

Lyin{ athwart the lines of communication of the United Nahcns from the Cape to India, from 
the Persian Gulf to Australia, the great Vichy-French island cf Madagascar must have suggeited 
itself as a most tempting ohjectiTC to the Japanese. But early in Britain took steps to see 
that Madagascar should not be another Indo-Chiru. 


T owards the end of February, or 
may be at the beginning of March, 
a British Expeditionary Force set sail 
from these shores, charged with the task of 
occupying Madagascar—that ^reat island 
lying off the east coast of Africa which it 
was feared the government of Vichy-France 
might be persuaded, or compelled, to relin¬ 
quish to (he Japanese, just as IndO'China 
was relinquished a year before with results 
so disastrous to the United Nations in the 
Far East. 

For more than (wo months (he expedition, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Syfret, 
with MaJ.-Gen. R. G. Sturges as commander 
of the (rooiK, was on its way ; but at dawn 
on May 5 it arrived at the appointed time 
and without any loss at the appointed place— 
Courier Day, just to the west of the 
northernmost lip of Madagascar. At 
seven a.m. a note was sent to the 
French authorities containing certain 
proposals made with a view to secure 
their cooperation and to avoid blood¬ 
shed. The territory of Madagascar, it 
was declared, would remain French, 
and would be restored to French 
sovereignty after the war. Those 
members of the civil and military 
organirations who were prepared to 
cooperate with the United Nations 
would be guaranteed their salaries and 
pensions ; while those who did not 
wish to cooperate might claim to be 
repatriated to France when ships were 
available. 

Moreover, the British commanders 
announced that it was (he intention of 
the United Nations to extend to Mada¬ 
gascar every economic benefit accorded 
to French territories which had already 
decided to Join the Allies. Reasonable 
though these terms were, M. Annct, 
the Governor-General, found it pos¬ 
sible to describe them as a demand for 
u.tcondilional surrender; and as such, 

.'lis reply was, ‘ ‘ We will defend our¬ 
selves to the end.” 

Already the attack had been ordered. 

But before the fleet—stated by Ihe 
French to comprise at 6rst two 
cruisers, four destroyers, two iran.v 
ports, and an aircraft carrier: later 
the figure of ships grew to twenty- 
three—could enter Courier Bay (he ap¬ 
proaches had to be swept, since they had 
bsen heavily mined. The minesweeping 
operations were carried out with efficiency 
and expedition, but while they were in 
progress the corvette H.M.S. Auricula (Lt.- 
Cdr. S. 1.. B. Maybiiry, R.N.) struck a 
mine and subsequently sank. Once (he way 
was clear the ta.sk of putting ashore the 
troops, (heir vehicles and stores was carried 
out with utmo.st dispatch, in spite of a 
marbed deterioration in (he weather. Ac¬ 
cording to the French authorities the British 
force numbered about 20,000 men ; the 
latest information concerning the French 
garrison made it number 1,500 Europeans 
and 3.000 Senegalese troops and Madagascar 
native levies. 

Meanwhile, to create a diversion, a British 
tight cruiser took up position off the entrance 
lo Diego Suarez Bay. and at 5 a.m. she lit 
tar-barrels, raised smoke and fired star-shells. 
Then as soon as it was light, naval carrier- 
borne aircraft opened the attack. Their 
targets, according to a Vichy announcement, 
were the aerodrome, the port of Diego 
Suarez, and some French naval units which 
were lying in the harbour. Four French 
warships—(he auxiliary cruiser Bougainville. 
Vwo submarines, and the sloop D'Entre¬ 


casteaux—were sunk or driven ashore during 
the attack. 

Meanwhile. Sturges was proceeding with 
the disembarkation of his troops and ar¬ 
moured unite in Courier Bay. Zero-hour 
for the Commandos was S.30 a.m.. and their 
first objective was a coastal battery over¬ 
looking the Bay; this was captured very soon 
by the special service troops and a company 
of the East Lancashire Regiment. The garri¬ 
son of the battery was taken by surprise, 
since all were asleep with the exception of 
one man engaged in preparing morning tea ; 
apparently (be French were of the view that 
no large ^ip could succeed in na\.’gating the 
dangerous channels and reefs during the 
hours of darkness. Once they had landed, 
the troops pressed on from Courier Bay east¬ 


wards across the isthmus along a road, or 
rather track, which leads from the mangrove 
swamps of the beach, through thick jungle 
and tall grass, to Diego Suarez. By four in 
the afternoon the town was in their hands. 

Meanwhile, another force, including the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers. Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
Fast Lancashire Regiment and South Lan¬ 
cashire Regiment, had landed at Ambararaia 
Bay. and they too pressed eastwards, sup¬ 
ported by tanks. They reached the tiny 
village of Mungoky. some six miles inland, 
without opposition ; but at about eleven 
a.m. the adsance troops were held up by 
the defence on high ground some five miles 
south-west of Antsirana. Shortly after¬ 
wards an attack was launched, but the 
position was not finally cleared until esening. 
By six p.m. the British were in contact with 
a strongly defended position across the 
isthmus of Aodrakaka which links (he naval 
base on the peninsula opposite the (own of 
Diego Suarez with the mainland. At 5.30 
next morning (May 6) the defences tying 
about two miles south of Antsirana were 
attacked ; but (he attack failed, owing to 
heavy cross-fire from well-sight^ 7Ss and 
machine-guns. Snipers, too, concealed in the 
(hick, knee-high grass and in (he hanks of 
deep ravines, look heavy toil. The adxance 


was checked until later in the day when 
reinforcements were brought up. Darkness 
had fallen when at about eight p.m. the final 
assault on Antsirana was launched. 

At about the same time a British destroyer 
took on board a little force of fifty Royal 
Marines from another warship, and made a 
spectacularly daring dash for Antsirana. 
Going at full speed, her 4'7 in. guns, pom¬ 
poms, Oerlikoos and machine-guns blazing 
at the French batteries which guarded the 
half-mile-wide entrance to the harbour at 
Orangea.she successfully entered the harbour, 
negotiated the minefields with which it was 
strewn, and came up alongside the quay of 
Antsirana in (he darkness of the tropical 
night. And this was done without a single 
casualty and without any damage to the 
destroyer. 

Armed with tommy-guns ami gren¬ 
ades, the Marines leapt on to the quay 
covered by the fire of a destroyer s 
pom-poms and machine-guns. “ 1hctr 
numbers were so small,” wrote a 
Special Correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph who accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition, “that in cold print their 
orders read like those of a suicide 
squad.” Actually, however, there was 
only one casualty; one of the Marines 
was accidentally shot in the leg hy a 
comrade. Rushing across the quay 
the attackers came to the high waH of 
(he naval barracks and began tossing 
their grenades over. Such was (he noIr.e 
and alarm they created (hat the French 
oflficer appear^ immediately with (he 
white flag of surrender. In the dark¬ 
ness the Marines'commanding oBicer 
ordered the whole barracks to musier 
on the parade ground, where, in the 
hurry and darkness, it was impossible 
to make a thorough search for arms. 
Only seven Marines could be spared to 
guard their prisoners, whose numbers 
proved to be no fewer than 400. 

While the Marines were creating this 
diversion, dashing into the town from 
the quay, the British troops wcie 
attacking strongly from (he land side. 
They met with strong initial opposition, 
but this they eventually ovcrcantc. In 
the early stages of (heir assault our 
troops reliev^ several pockets of 
British resistance which had been formed 
inside the enemy’s lines by the rapid infil¬ 
tration of our advance troops during the 
attack that morning. As a result it was 
found that our casualties were far lighter than 
had at first been feared. The combined 
assault from land and sen secured the prompt 
surrender of Antsirana during the night. At 
two a.m. on May 7 the French naval and 
military commanders, with the civil admini¬ 
stration, surrendered to the British brigadier 
in charge of the assaulting troops. 

Later in the day the coast defence batteries 
and defensive positions on Ihe Orangeu 
peninsula surrendered, being granted the 
usual honours of war. That aRernoon 
(May 7) ships of Admiral Syfret's force, 
preened by minesweepers, entered Diego 
Suarez harbour. An armistice was promptly 
concluded, by the terms of which the French 
military governor surrendered (he Diego 
Suarez area to Admiral Syfret, all the 
batteries and forts were occupied by British 
troops, and the French forces were rounded 
up and disarmed. 

The British casualties were stated to be 
much smaller than had been anticipated at 
first: it was believed that about 350 wounded 
and perhaos under a hundred had been 
killed. 



Thourt f»«t tftkM In Mndnguenr, thl* w*M •anmnUftM 

thn Mak (Kown by tli« Mttl* party of Royal Marino* who, a* 
is tola In this pago. playod so gallant and aaring a part in 
tho taking of Diago Suarat. Pkelo, Jopicai Putt 






France’s Great Island Saved for Freedom 


J pr*ncn Mval baM in Mada(M«»r. ahowlng b«w th« fertrMa was auachad. Immadiatair balaw It a viaw naar Dlaaa Syaraa 

showing cha ^arna das Ols^gllnalras ColonUax and. an tha right, tha military hotpiul. Tha bottom ohotograph is of ana of tho principal straats 
In Antananarivo, capital of Hadagascar. Pkolat, l .S.A., Kmtout. M»p bp nurUif of /*# i>*/rs 
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Will They Always Lie Becalmed at Martinique? 




Th« fr*f»ch kircrftft^mrriAr BEARN, 
which Cook rofufO ac Martiniquo after 
Franca coilapcao. The U.S. ha* now 
demand^ her damobiliiation. 

W HEN Laval was placed at the heed cf 
Vichy France, all French cclonies 
excepting those under Free Prance mif^ht be 
said to be hostile or potentially hostile to the 
United Nations. Months before Britain had 
felt compelled to set in train the occupation 
of Madagascar, and now likewise the United 
States felt the necessity of securing Mar¬ 
tinique in the West Indies. United Stalei’ 
anxiety about this island prompted discur- 
sions between Admiral Georges Robert, the 
High Commissioner, and Rear-Admiral John 
Hoover, the United States Commandaiit at 
Pxierto Rico, with a viewto immobilizing the 
power of the island as a base and controllini; 
rural units at anchor iltere in case they 
might make an effort to escape to Dakar. 
Various French naval craft have been at 
Martinique since the collapse of France, 
principal among which are the Z2.! 46-Ion 
aircraft-carrier B^rn, and the cruisers 
Emile Benin and Jeanne D'Arc. It will be 
remembered that the Emile Benin took 
refuge there with £62.000,000 woith of gold. 
There are also about 140,000 tons cf 
French merchant shipping at Maninionr. 


Some of the American planet which were beucht by France and carried 
in the Bdarn, and which have lain more or lets derelict on the island of 
Martinique, in Che Letter Ancillei, tince tho summer of 194#. 



Fatheiic relict of French impotence, silent, tarpaulin-covered gune on Martinique lieft). Will they ipeah again in tho Allied cause T Many weapent 
have been left to roc on the beach. Right, French tailors iMlonging to the Vichy aircraft-carrier Bearn and the cruiiert Emile flicrcin and 
Jeanne n'Are. findint themselves unable to take part in the war aeaintc Hitler do tome allotment work. Pkotot. Hrilish Pmr»muiuil NVu t 





Death Stands Sentinel in the Russian Snow 



r»* *»•••" »»»«« <liilc»ag*d th« c«rm*n> from » railway tidinr One of the 

Soviet a!.u '"‘i *'"*«••"» «“» eommtinKatioi**. Thi» i« mere important than the taking of town*. Thu* the 
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O.V THE CREDIT SIDE 

No other country h»4 Over mohilizo^ it$ man>pow«r 
CO tuch sn oxtenc as wo had had to do.— Mr. ftovin. 

T hose who oui remembor the poiiticAl 
distensions during the first two feers of the 
iut WAT. the shells tcandel, the contusion about 
inen-power, the Mesopotamia miseries, the 
profiteering and other hindrances to victory, must 
admit, however captious they arc, that thin^ are 
better this time. The Government it not perfect 
(no Government ever ts), but our organizational 
methods, in regard to food, labour poster, 
munitions, and the gradual accumulation of 
striking poster arc a credit to all concerned. Nor 
is it lair to Marne leaders for disasters whose 

S enetit is to be found in pre-war pacifism. When 
It. Devin tclla us that of 33.000,000 persons in this 
country betsveen the ages of 14 and 64, »;ooo,ooo 
are now in the armed forces, in civil defence and in 
industry, the nation has every reason to con¬ 
gratulate itself on rising, as it were, to a totalitarian 
occasion. And it is a tremendous fact that 
Britain has preserved most of her military power 
intact awaiting the essential rrsomeat when in 
opening the second front the 
will be able to strike the 
Germans down quickly and 
finally. 

HECRET SERVICE 
St'< ‘CESSES 
Tht nsa for German world 
dominacion wac hopeless from 
the sure. At this state In 
human development only an 
atavistic race such as the Ger¬ 
mans are could ever expect 
attrestlon to succeed. 

T he admirable work in 
connexion with the V 
campaign, however secret it 
was, necessarily, revealed, at 
least, the fact that our close 
liaisons with patriots in 
occupied territory were as 
universal as th^ were effec¬ 
tive. On hearing his name 
and address mentioned on our 
wireless many a quisling must 
liave trembled in his shoes 
when Colonel Britton an¬ 
nounced that we were "com¬ 
ing for him." When the 
complet: story can be told 
th?re will be some thrilling 
revelations of the courage and 
ingenuity of men and women, 
threatened by death, working lor the Allied cause. 
11 was announced the other day that there was a 
(Mrier service, organized in London by the 
loternational Federation of Trades Unionista, 

operating in half the countries of Europe. Mr. 
Walter Schcvcnels, general Secretary of the 

Federation, said, " Our people are willing to t^e 
risks, and from them we get reliable information 
of what is happening on the Continent. When we 
w.int somebody we let the necessary service know, 
and he is picked up and brought to this country." 
Part of the Nazi plan was, of course, to destroy the 
liberty of the workers by disbanding the trades 
unions, but the workers have secretly reorganized 
tlwmsclves. It is a known fact that 90 per cent 
ol the members of the " conquered peoples " are 
misting Nazi domination. 

.\EI.SO V.S . IM veil. HR 

There is no little poetic pleasure in thinking that 
something from Nelson's famous flagship a helping 
to win this war. 

M any beautiful and sometimes historic things 
have changed hands to help the war effort. 
An armchair with canework seat and rouoded 
back, one of two chairs said to have been in 
Nelson's state room on board the Victory, was 
fold recently in aid of London’s Warship Week for 
n hundred guineas. Here is a way in which the 
" not so rich," harassed by reduced incomes and 
heavier taxes, can contribute a little extra to the 
war eHort. It is not easy to part with our personal 
treasures, but a precious antique or picture, or any 
kind of trinket, is not lost when we dispossess 
ourselves of it We may be sure that the purchaser 
will enjoy it as we once did and still do in retrospect. 
The cofiector, in any case, can have only a lease of 
tlie things he loves. Ultimately they must go to 
somebody else. Could there be a b^ter moment 
than now to pass them on that they might raise 
money for some cause connected with the war and 
help to bring that victory without v^ch all enjoy¬ 
ment of artistic or any kind of beauty vriU become 
impossible? 




F L Kucteiwuchar, a Cxach llfhtar- 
pilot aea. flMlng a Iona hand ac 
what the II.A.r. c^l *' night Intritd- 
ing," he seeks the Germans in their 
own '* lairs," and has destroyad 
eight Nexi ptanee 
J^o. " 


OCR CIVILIAX fVAR DEAD 

With the raids on Bssdsker-surred titles thsrs hss 
bsen • luddsn addition to our large number of 
osuoltiet on the home front. 

Imperial War Graves Commusion, who 
have so revere n tly and efficient^ looked 
after the graves of out friends and relatives killed 
in the last war, have extended their duties to 
comprise the 42,000 men, women and children 
killed in the raiils on the United Kingdom from 
the beginning of this war until the end of September 
1941, and they have been in contact with the 
relations of 67 per cent of these casualties. It is 
hoped to make a complete record of all tbooe who 
fell on the home front, that their names might ever 
be Knked with " our finest boar." Relatives and 
friends are asked to comiminkate with the London 
offices, 3Z, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.I, if they have 
not already done so. Some poignant facts are 
often the result of inquiries. A man living in the 
East End who called concerning bis daughter's 
death was able to supply details of more than so 
members of his fatniJy who bad been killed, and 
the ages ol war dead range from 11 hours to 
too years. i>Wc< e( cf«H>rum 
pro jMtrM mori. 

R.A.F. 0\ THE M.-UtK 
According to a rocant tut*- 
ment in Wotlungton an ovar- 
whelming air offenily* against 
Germany it being planned by 
theioint Brlibh and American 
force*. 

T here are stui a few people 
who are not convln^ 
that Britain's ^an of more, 
bigger and better bombs for 
German military objectives is 
an exceUent ^licy. Their 
argument sometimes follows 
the line that, whereas the 
Germans were unable to dis¬ 
locate our annaments in¬ 
dustries, we are unable to 
destr«» theirs. The truth is 
that Britain is now in a far 
better position to wage this 
offensive than ever the Ger¬ 
mans were. We have the 
planes and we have the ex¬ 
perience founded upon a 
consistent study of the whole 
field of enemy production. If 


ruart Ntwa 


our post-raid photographs of 
Rostock are not sumcient to 
convince the doubters, reliable 
information filters through from neutral sources. A 
civilian engineer, inweeting the damage to the 
M. A.N. (Maschioen FabrikAugsburg NUmberg A.C.) 
factory after our raid in April, stated that the R. A.F. 
succeas was complete. ’The damage done affected 
the three chief departments—armoured vehicles, 
U-boat engines, and tanks, and at least five months 
mutt elapse before normal output could be resumed. 


KING HAAKON addressing an audience of 
Norwegians at ttw London Coliseum on the 
121th annlverssry of Norway’s Indopondonco 
Day. Ekolc, (j.PX'. 


TIME ASD TfWO 

Within littls mors thin tlx month* ths Japtncis 
Gsnertl Toio ho* tproad hi* force* vlctorloutly from 
Shanghai to ths Coral Sea, and ths Bay of Bsngal. 

T here u a certain parallel between Hitler's 
and Tejo’s methMs and their results. 
Both Axis leaders struck treacherously and both 
have achieved the temporary conquest of vast 
territories. Time and the big battalions were on 
their side. The results of timr blitzkrieg must at 
timet even surprise them. There can be little 
doubt that Hitler and Tojo hoped, bv the capture 
of IBadagascar, to link hands in the Indian ocean, 
and could they Aave done that the Allies' position 
would indeed have been pr^rious. Our well- 
timed and brilliantly organised descent on the 
French coloaial island has chanf^ the Japanese 
plan of campaign. But Tojo has every reason 
to be satisfied with the success of Japanese arms 
to date. His occupation of Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies has placed in his hands centres of 
inexhaustible supMy, (or we must not forget that 
" scorched earth " cannot be a permanent condi¬ 
tion of mines and wells. From the Japanese point 
of view, also, the striping of supplies to china 
through Burma is a strategic victory of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, since our Chinese allies are. 
for the time being at least, isolated from Anglo- 
American help. Japan is now in s position to 
attack China from the west along the road to 
Chungking and from the eastern seaboard through 
ports that havz fallen into her hands. 


Cordite chargot aboard H.H.S. Koiiowa boiag put Into cardboard caso* to bo sent ashor# and 
stored whMe tho ship is being refitted in dry dork. TM* It one uso for your waste paper. Every 
vessel of the fioyel Navy is thus "de-ammiudtlened" praparatery to an ovarhauL 

i^keio, Hniiih Nrat Rttl 





We’ve Built the ‘Persia Road’ 


Into Russia 





L.M.S. rollini tteck «h)ppad to ^ortlo from Efiflond, and callad " Ckurchiira Ropiy.'* 'Train* loadod 
with tuppli** for Rwiila about to movo olf from tho marshaltlng yard* at Ahwaa, about •avonty mliai 
from tho hoad of tho Ponian CwK. Right, map thowlog Porslan tupply rowto to tba Caucatu*. 


W ITHIN the last few months Iran has become a the munitions of war as quickly as possible to their 
great clearing-house for British and American brothers fighting the Fascist foe. 
supplies to the Russian front Road and rail The last stage of the ioumey is reached when the 
communications have been vastly improved and convoy descends the road to the Caspian Sea with 
increased, and day and night, by iron way and dusty the port of Pahlevi in sight. An important addition 
road, trucks and lorries hum with unceasing movement to ^viet armament, having travel)^ thousands of 
through the romantic land of Omar Khayydm. miles, having defied U-boats and Nazi aeroplanes, u 

What were recently little wayside stations are now now being unloaded by willing hands. Within a few 
great marshalling yards, and immemorial caravan hours the empty camions—they belong for the most 
tracks have been widened to take (act modern traffic, part to the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, 
The opening of a railway from Khorranshah on the which handles the transit of British sup^ies for 
Sliatt-al-Arab,some fifty mileswest of Bandar Shahpur. Russia—have turned round and are racing back to 
to Ahwaz, about seventy miles inland, hat greatly refill. The "lease-lend " way in ancient Iran has 
speeded up supplies. British soldiers are reminded of become one of the main highways to victory, 
home and holidays when th» sec powerful locomotives, 
with L.M.S. markings, pumng into Teherzn, drawing 
behind them truck alter truck of machinery entes. 

T hen begins a thrilling journey across Penia’s 
northern The runs between 

snowcapped mountains, up and down like a gigantic 
switchback, views ol scenery on 

after hour convoy 

eats the the whom 

are keeping the 

only one thought- the determination to 


TlFLir 


T(/Rk£V-:t,m 


PERSIA 


•I^NOIMISUK.* 




Rutalan drivers, under the 
order* of a ^viet com¬ 
mander, taking ever Ameri¬ 
can lerrie* aiiambled at 
Andiml*bk. Left, the un¬ 
ending *cream of vehicle*, 
carrying munition* of war, 
on their eight-day jeurney 
north to Rus*ia. Since the 
beginning of the year the 
trickle of eupplie* to Ru**ia 
through Iren ha* become a 
mighty Reed, thank* to tne 
reerganiaatien and develop- 
ment of communication* 
and the enermeu* increaae 
in the output of the factories 
of the U,S.A. and Britain. 
PMos, BrUitk Official: rmeii 
Cppyritht. M»p ky rotirlfiy 
of Tk* twimg Setet 
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Kerch and Kharkov: A Two-Way Offensive 


Th« attack on Kerch and the defence of Kharkov are the essentials of the Nazi can^ign lor 1942. 
Two factors dominate all the Germans' calcuUtioiu: one U cil; the other, food. To continue the 
war thejr want the Caucasus oil. They bad hoped to replenish the:r gra.naries from the vast 
wheat-producing lands of south Russia. 


T wo pronouncements of great significance 
were made before the Germans opened 
(heir spring campaign in (he Kerch 
Peninsula. TTk firsl was by Major Otio 
Mossdurf. who, in an ariicio in the German 
press, said that the core of the Red Army is 
still intact. The second statement was 
Mr. Churchill’s sensational news that 
(iermany had already lost more men in the 
war against Soviet Russia than during (he 
whole of (he last war. 


Goering and the military experts were 
obviously on the defensive. There was no 
confidence either in the German leaders or 
among the people. 

in Russia, on the other hand, there was a 
feeling of exhilaration and hope. A war 
correspondent on the Kharkov front wrote: 

“ Spring has set in and our armies are rolling 
ahead across fields already covered with you.'ig 
grasa. The rumble of tanks fills the air and above, 


were suddenly released from the enemy’s 
grip. Meanwhile, powerful Red bombers 
struck continuously at Nart aerodromes, 
forcing the Germans to withdraw their air 
power deeper into the rear. By May 14 it 
was clear that a major operation on the part 
of the Soviet armies had become a major 
success, the Rus.sians having penetrated on a 
wide front to a depth of ten miles beyond the 
point where they had crossed the Rivti 
Donci/. 


The (icrman people have ut 
last realized that final victory 
has eluded them, and their 
appetite for more campaigns 
in Russia is at a tow ebb. An 
immediate victory wa.s essential, 
so the German High Command 
has staged in the Crimea what 
Is described as **an experi¬ 
mental heavy offensive.” 

Rumours of new machines, 
new explosives, and a paralys¬ 
ing gas were circulated to 
hearten the home front. It was 
hoped to smash the Russians 
into the sea within a day or 
two, and thus to revive the 
idea of Nazi invincibility. The 
attack on Kerch was hegiin on 
May 8 by General von Man- 
stem’s 11th Army. 

With many hundreds of dive- 
bombers and a new mortar 
which was used for the first 
time, and every other destruc¬ 
tive device, a collective battering 
ram hurled itself at the Russian 
strong points. The i^vict army 
was bciten back. Ihou^ nqt. as 
the Germans alleged, in panic, 
hut in an orderly retreat, taking 
up new positions the while in¬ 
flicting enormous losses cm the 
enemy. Berlin, using the loud 
pedal of propaganda, en¬ 
deavoured at first to convey 
that the Russians had been 
annihilated. As the days 
passed, however, insistence was 
placed on the stubborn defence 
put up by the Soviet forces, 
and a certain disappointment 
could be read into Na/i re¬ 
ports. The communi<|ues be¬ 
gan to tone down. While, on 
May 18, the Red Army had 
been obliterated, on May 20 it 
was still fighting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kerch. Even though the Penin¬ 
sula. with the exception of isolated segments, 
had fallen into German hands, this was only 
n detail in the vast line ^retching from the 
far south to (he far north. The Russians 
announced the evacuation of Kerch on May 24. 

While Manstcin's forces moved south to 
(he Crimea, Timoshenko’s legions were 
striking west into the Ukraine. Launching 
the Kharkov ofiTcnsive. the great Russian 
Marshal published this Order of the Day: 
“I hereby order the troops to begin the 
decisive ofiensivc against our vilest enemy, 
the German Fascist Army, to exterminate 
its manpower and war materials, and to hoist 
our glorious Soviet banner over the liberated 
cities and village’s.” 

On the eve of battles which may decide 
the fate of the world the moods of Germany 
and Russia were in interesting^ contrast, 
especially during the opening d^ys of the 
Kharkov offensive. A note of Tear crept 
into most of the Nazi statcoxints, Goebbcls. 


TinOSHENKO V. VON BOCK. MkrtAkl Timo<lt*flho UvncAM m thr**- 
pronf*^ ofr«n»lv« •!« May I) : i, n«rth and teutlt of RKarkov i 2, toward* 
railway junction Kraanograd : 3, at fovrovtlt. againct Taganrog. Shortly 
aftorwar^ an offort to outflank tho Sovlot armio* was mado hy von fl«ck 
botwoon flarvonkovo and liyum (4L Tho fifth arrow in tho map indicato* 
Karch, which, tho Ru**tan* ann^ncod on May 34, had boon ovacuatad. 
Mao iy fottrltty of Anri CkfuHUU 

heading westward, drone the fleets of our bombers. 

Men with flags stand at our bridges, at river 
crossings, directing the vehicles towards the 
front At one point soldiers have found time to 
write out in mighty letters of stone, placed across 
the hillside, the words ‘ Forward to the West.' 

“ Back through the recaptured village ate 
pourirtg columns of German prisoners, men with 
glassy (aces, who do not yet understanid what has 
happened. Many of them are youngsters of 18 : 
they were Hitler’s reserves.” 

Timoshenko's hammer Mow between 
Volchansk and Chuguyev, beginning on 
.May 13 on a fifly-mile front, came as a 
surprise to von Bock, ii anticipated the 
Nazi spring offensive, and completely wrested 
the initiative from the Germans. Preceded 
by heavy artillery fire, described by the 
Germans as ”a dancing volcano,” Russian 
forces made a wide brrach in the Kharkov 
defences, and a large army swept through 
in a veritable flood of tanks, .supported by 
dive bombers, and motorized infantry under 
cover of an artificial fog. Nazi strong points 
were pulverized, and hundreds of villages 


Timoshenko’s attack w.is 
broadening without losing its 
drive. Regiments from Mos¬ 
cow, Georgia, the Volga. 
Uzbekistan and the Donciz 
Basin went singing into the fray, 
with the object of liberating 
the Ukraine. The farthest point 
penetrated was towards Krasno- 
grad. Here is the vital railway 
line between Poltnvu and I.uzo- 
vaya. Once in possession of 
Krasnograd the Ru.ssians could 
break von Bock’s line of com¬ 
munications with Dnepro¬ 
petrovsk. and seriously interfere 
with Nazi reinforcements for 
the Crimea. 

The German High Command, 
in addition to throwing in 
heavy reinforcements in a vain 
effort to halt Timoshenko in the 
Kharkov sector, tried to em¬ 
barrass the Soviet Command by 
a new offensive along the Donclz 
on a front between Isyum and 
Barvenkovo, south cast cf 
Kharkov, with the intention of 
striking up against the Soviet 
armies sweeping west. Whether 
this was merely a diversionary 
effort or part of the original 
Nazi plan of campaign, it con¬ 
stituted a gi-ave threat to Timo¬ 
shenko’s position, could the 
Nazis break through behind the 
rear of tlvc Kharkov attack. 
The speed of modern warfare 
has made battle lines extremely 
flexible, resulting in sudden 
pockets. Without the most care¬ 
ful planning and huge reserves 
too impetuous an advance is 
full of dangers. But it would 
appear that Marshal Timo¬ 
shenko was well prepared for 
this Nazi counier-.strokc, having 
placed strong dcfen.sivc shock- 
absorbers in positions where they could dcid 
with von Bock's attacks. 

The German attempt failed to smav>h 
through to the north, hundreds of tanks 
falling into prepared camouflaged pits, 
where (hey were destroyed. I'he Kus.s«ans 
then lauiKhcd their own tanks against 
von Bock’s forces, causing great carnage 
among the supporting infantry. On May 21 
the Russian High Command put out the 
reassuring statenKnt that the German counter- 
thrust north had been held. 

Two important facts cmer^ from the 
confusion of war on the East front. The 
first is that the great battles there arc not the 
much heralded German spring offensive. 
They are definitely a Russian offensive, 
which has thrust deep into occupied territory. 
The second fact is that the Russians .so far 
have had command of the air. Their 
Stormovik dive-bombers. Hurricanes, Toma¬ 
hawks and Airocobras have shown marked 
superiority over the Nazi air force 



As the Snows Retreat Fierce War Boils Over 




IH THI CniMEA, probaMr in th* Karcb A««iA«yU, wli«r« M*«rc fifhtinf b*ew««it 
Nmtl* and R«dt flarad Mp »n Hay t. Coiaack aappart ara affactivaly daatroylfif 
a blackbeuia aiUblitbad by tha anamy. 


CiRMAN TANKS, maving alonf what may wall ba ana ol tha 
raada built by tha Tadt Organltatlan in Ruaila, ha«a baan 
evartakan by planaa of tha Rad Air Farca. On thraa af tham 
RaMian ** cank-ba*Cari " hava aacurad diract hits. 



ON THI KHARKOV 
BATTLIFIELD nursaa af tha 
Russian Rad Crass hava wan 
frash ranown far thair d^ 
vatad bravary. In this phata* 
fraph^ika tha athar twa 
abava, radiaad from tha 
Russian front — Hadicat 
Nwrsa Olga Usupava, who is 
raportad to hava carrlad 41 
woundad Rad Army man out 
of action, is saan tanding a 
casuaity during an attack in 
tha Kharkov ragian. 

Carman army spokasman, 
radio raportars, war eorras- 
pondants, Or. Coabbals, 
Coarang, and tha Fuahrar 
himsaKhavadilatad upon tha 
appalling canditians under 
which during last winter’s 
campaign in Russia tha Car¬ 
man saTdiars had to live, to 
Rght, aivd parchaaca to die. 
This photograph of Carman 
rainforcamants strwgiing 
along a ** road ” Just afiMCad 
by tM thaw makas alaquant 
commentary. 

Brilidt Ofiinl; H*h* 1 S*mi 
Pace 749 







All Australia Is Mobilized for War 

Since Ust December Austielia hu been in the itxj front of cne of the mort important of the 
war zones into which the world is now divided. Some of her towns have been bombed, some 
of her ships have been sunk in her own waters ; above her hangs tiie cloud of invasion. How 
has the Commonwealth reacted to the ever-deepening menace 7 


W HEN the tvar began two and a half 
years ago the Australians—it is 
Dr. H. V. Evatl. Australian 
Attorney-General and special representative 
to this country, speaking—"without question, 
without thought of the cost involved, without 
dwelling upon the fact that The First Great 
War cost us 60,000 lives and suffering and 
sacrifice beyond telling, again rushed to the 
assistance of the Mother Country." 

" It was just as simple as that," Dr. F.vatt 
added. And what happened ? Australia 
sent considerable land, sea and air forces into 
the thick of the fighting everywhere. As 
before, the cost was heavy ; as before, the 
cost was never counted. Many thousands of 
Australian sailors and airmen have helped 
in the defence of Britain. They have 
protected British shipping and have fought 
the enemy on many fronts, side by side with 
the sons of Britain and the other Dominions. 


Now it is Australia's turn to need assistance 
—now, when the danger of Japanese invasion 
is real, when the Japanese are in possession 
of vital strategic points in and near New 
Guinea, which are as much the gateway to 
Australia as Calais and Dunkirk and 
Boulogne were to Britain. The defence of 
the Australian base is of crucial importance, 
urged Dr. Evait, since only from Australia 
can the Japs be attacked ; hut. quite apart 
from thi.s. Britain will sec to it that the evil 
thing of a Japanese invasion shall not come 
to pass in a British Dominion " owing the 
same allegiance to the King as you. blo^ of 
your bloc^, flesh of your flesh.” 

What has been done in Australia to meet 
the threatened blow ? In a word, the 
Australians have organized their resources to 
the utmost. Every Government in turn has 
devoted itself to that task. When war broke 
out the United Au.stralian Party was in 
office at Canberra in coalition with the 
United Country Party, while the Labour 
>arty was In opposition. Like one man, all 
three parties, every group and section, stood 
behind Mr. R. G. Mcnzics, the Prime 


Minister, when on the war's first day he 
made it clear that in 1939 as in 1914 
" Australia would be there." True, the 
Labour Party refused to enter the Govern¬ 
ment when it was proposed it should be 
reorganized on a national basis, but its leader, 
Mr. Curtin, was at pains to demonstrate that 
their refusal had no anti-war foundation. 
The Australian Labour Party, he declared, 
stood inflexibly behind Great Britain, although 
it maintained its hostility to conscription and 
the dispatch of Australian forces overseas. 

This opposition was carried into the division 
lobby in Nov. 1939, but it was short-lived, 
since in June 1940 a special conference of the 
Commonwealth Labour Party passed a reso¬ 
lution advocating parikipatlon in the Empire 
Aid Scheme, reinforcement of A.I.F. divisions 
abroad, and compulsory military training. 

For a year Mr. Men/ies carried on with a 
Parliament, elected in 1937, in which his 


coalition had a majority of fourteen, but his 
position was one of increasing diflkutiy. 
Nor was it improved by the General Election 
held in Sept. 1940, since this resulted in the 
return of 37 United Australia-Country mem¬ 
bers, 36 Labour members and one Indepen¬ 
dent, who in effect held the balance of power. 

In the spring of 1941 Mr. Mcnzics paid a 
visit to England, where his impressive person¬ 
ality won for him wide popularity and general 
esteem, but on his return to Australia he 
sensed a growing dissatisfaction with his 
Government. Once again he urged the forma¬ 
tion of a National Government, and otfered to 
stand down from the premiership in favour of 
one to be elected by the three parties. His 
offer was refused, however, and on Aug. 28 he 
resigned. The following day Mr. A. W. 
Fadden. Leader of the Country Party and 
Commonwealth Treasurer, took office, but 
on Oct. 3 he was defeated on a motion 
by Mr. Curtin censuring the new Bud^t 
provisions as being contrary to true equality 
of sacrifiM. Thereupon Mr. Curtin formed a 
Labour Government—the first since 1931. 

Born in a small town in Victoria S7 years 


ago. John Curtin graduated from ihc secre¬ 
taryship of the Timber Workers' Union of 
Victoria to the editorial chair of the West 
Australia Worker, a Labour paper published 
in Perth. In 1928 he was elected to the Federal 
Parliament asM.P. for Fremantle; defeated 
in 1931, he regained the seat in 1934, and was 
elected to the Labour leadership in the 
House of Representatives, i.e. Leader of the 
Opposition. At the General Election of 
1937 he revealed himself as a strong opponent 
of " foreign entanglements " and conscrip¬ 
tion, but it is noteworthy that his programme 
called for the provision of thousands of 
planes as being more necessary for 
Australia's defence than warships. 

Now this journalist-poiiliciun, this man of 
unconventional ways, but of obvious political 
foresight, was Australia's Prime Mioister, 
and even his bitterest opponents found little 
to complain about in his vigorous direction 
of the nation's war effort, particularly when 
Japan's entry into the war brought the 
conflict to Australia's own shores and skies. 
On Feb. 17,1942, Mr. Curtin announced that 
the Commonwealth Cabinet had ordered the 
total mobilization of all the human and 
material resources of the country. " Every 
human being in Australia," he said, " is now 
at the service of Ihc Government to work 
for Ihc defence of Australia ; and every 
material thing—money, machinery, buildings 
—which can be diverted lo war purposes, 
must be diverted, when directed." 

Already -indeed, a week earlier-the War 
Cabinet had announced a Nine-Point 
programme of far-reaching measures designed 
to marshal to the full the nation's .esources : 

(t) Sale of or investment of capital was 

prohibited save by Government permission, thus 
eliminating specu&tion on the Stock Exchanges, 
(a) Prices of all gOvds and services were pegged at 
those ruling on Feb. to. (3) Profits of all businesses 
were limited t* 4 per cent. (4) Interest rates were 
put under the control of the Commonwealth Bank. 
{$) Wage; were pegged at the prevailing level, 
sobject to a " margin of tolerance " to allow for 
change* in the cost of living. (6) All labour 
transfers were placed under Government control. 
<7) Drastic penalties were enacted for illegal 
absenteeism in industry. (8) The Government was 
given powers to place any area under military 
control ; and (9) speculation in commodities, c.g. 
forward dealing in foodstuffs, was prohibited. 

Drastic as these measures were, they were 
only slightly modified before passing into law. 

F'rom the beginning of the war with Japan 
Mr. Curtin made it clear that in his view the 
Pacific struggle could not, and must not, be 
treated as a subordinate field. His method of 
approach was a distinctly realist one. and, 
knowing Britain's difficulties, he had no 
hesitation in making a direct appeal to Mr. 
Roosevelt for American aid. ^mc of his 
remarks were perhaps not loo happily 
expressed, and his critics professed lo find 
therein some loosening of the traditional 
lies with the Mother Country. Any such 
suggestion, however, was strongly rebutted 
by Mr. Curtin himself. 

As for Australia's policy today, Mr. Curtin 
summed it up in the same speech under three 
heads. " First." he said, " the Allies must 
stand together: there must be no sacrifice of 
one allegedly for the common good. Secondly, 
there mu.st be no half-hcart^ness or faint¬ 
heartedness : we must not sit sacrosant in a 
place wc have made safe. Thirdly, all the 
time we are waging the struggle we must 
keep in mind the cause to which we are 
pledged--to defeat the enemy. Wc must not 
only beat (he things for which Ac stands, but 
win victory for the things for which we 
sta.'*'< '* 



MM. CHUMCHILL WITH DM. H. V. fVATT, Auttralian Mlaittar f»r Extvrnal Affaira and 
Attomay Oawtval, awtald* Nwmbar II, Downinf Straat. Aftar hit mlatian to tba Uaitad Stataa 
Dr. Evatt arrivad In Landan, whara, at accraditad rapratantativa, ba attandad maatinfi af tba 
War Cabinat and Faclfic War Caandl. Fkelo, Piaiiet Stws 




The Gothic Gttiklh^ Yoit. which wis fired on April 28 by Nazi incendiaries in one of Hith 
de sp er at e and infamous " Baedeker " r«id& Thus in one dreadful n%tit was destroy, 
to the whim of tiie modem Hun, a rdic of culture which nu been cherbbed 
mankind for centuries. Another photograpb of the fiery scene is in page 70S. 
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I¥axi Vawuiaiism ai M^xeter 

Bombed oo the nights cf Aprfl 23, 24. and Mjv 3 . Exeter was left with many a {rierovs 
scar and fapinc wmmd. In the forcfround of this photopaph a number of dweUing-bouses 
have been snattered by H.Ej or cooMned^ incen^ries. but rising in aerciie bea^ above 
the doud of dost and smoke are the massive Norman towrn of tte magnificent cathedral 







Alexander’s Fighting Retreat Through Burma 

" Youngest and certainly one of the ablest generals in the British Army, General Alexander," 
raid Mr. HoQe>Belisha in the House of Comtnoiu on May 20, '* was called upon to lead a retreat 
which in its circumstances did not diHer much from the glory of Xenophon's retreat from Persia 
to Asia Minor.” As what follows will make clear, it was indeed, a great feat of arms, earned 

out against impossible odds 


T mc final battle in Burma was fou^t on 
May 10 at Shwegyin, on ihc Chindwin 
opposite Kalcwa. Here the head¬ 
quarters of the 17th division, two infantry 
brigades, several held mountain batteries and 
field companies were wailing to be ferried 
across Ihc river to Kulewa. when a shock 
parly of about 200 Japanese, who had moved 
up river in motor-boats, with characteristic 
audacity attempted to bottle them up in the 
village. The story of (he action that ensued 
may he given in the words of an Indian 
army officer. 

** We heard the sound of machine-gun and 
mortar fire frdm the direction of the jetty, from 
which flat-botkomed paddle-steamers had been 
taking off fropi Kalewa carrying our troops, 
transport, and guns. . . . Our infantry, mostly 
Gurkhas, shouldered their orms and moved into 
the forests thM cover the hills overlooking the 
road to the jeny the hills on which the enemy 
ensconced themselves. Soon our gum began 
shelling the memy positions, and one by one the 
Japanese guns were either silenced or withdrew 
beyond range. But the jetty at Shwegyin had been 
destroyed in earker mortar shelling by the enemy, 
so the 17th Division packed their necessities on 
mules and struck north along the river bank in 
order to cross the Chindwm at Kalewa. 

” It was a difficult march, undertaken at dusk 
through dense forest that shut out the starlight. 
The track was smooth and slippery and in parts 
strewn with jagged boulders. With delight we 
reached the jungle-fringed Chindwin in the early 
morning. At the sight of the paddle-steamers 
eiiug-chugging over the silky blue surface of the 
waters, some of us began to croon ‘ Old Man 
River.' The Royal Marines were there : these 
bearded, thick-set ipen were running the evacua¬ 
tion steamers backwards and forwards across the 
Chindwin, ferrying men, mules, guns and equip¬ 
ment. 

" The monsoon was about to break, and the 
Chindsnn during the past week had risen by three 
ieet, making the old jetty at Kalewa unusable. 
A new one had to be built by Indian sappers and 
miners. We crossed the Chindwin with that 
holiday feeling, marched through Kalewa, and 
drew from stores our much-nec<M rations of tea, 
meat, and butter. Later we made camp in the 
jungle. The 17th Division was intact, in order 
and .in high spirits, though a certain amount of 
their transport (including guns and stores) had 
to be destroyed on the sands near Shwegyin.” 

After this little affray the British continued 
their withdrawal up Ihc Chindwin. From 
the map it would seem that (hey were heading 
for the Tamu Pass, which leads from Burma 
into Assam, to Imphal and Manipur Road : 
but by a fortunate piece of prevision a new 
road into Assam hud been under construction 
for some time past, and it seems to have been 
so far completed as to have played a very 
useful part in Ihc evacuation. 

Although the time for large-scale operations 
had pa&sed. Alexander's retreating legion was 
constantly in action, if not against the 
Japanese always, then against a Nature which 
was almost as fiercely hostile. From the 
Associated Press war correspondent came a 
vivid picture: 

’* Across cactus plaim and through steamy 
jungle swamps . . . harassed by enemy 
fighters and bombers and stabbed at from ambush 
by bands of native traitors, the haggard, weary 
riflemen of half-a-dozen one-time crack battalions 
of the British Isles, Armoured Force crews, and 
wiry Sepoys from Indian units, are approaching 
within a few miles of the mountamous Assam 
frontier.'' It was a military tragedy for the 
United Nations, but'' for the pitifully small handful 
of Imperial soldiers who lost Lower Burma and for 
the few understrength Chinese divisions there can 
be nothing but praise. They were ordered to do 
the impossible. Their casualties were appalling 
in their severity. The majority of stocky, singing 
Britons 1 saw hikii^ into the Salween line in 
January, and the smiling Chinese legions deploying 
around Toungoo in Match, have been killed.” 


But out of the death-pockets some retreat»l; 
always a new line was established farther back, 
though always it was weaker than those held 
before. Every man knew that Burma was doomed 
when Rangoon fell on March 8. but ” for hundreds 
of miles it was a case of fight and withdraw and 
fight again. Surrender is not in their vocabulary.” 

So they drew near the Indian frontier. The 
first to arrive were (he wounded. Victor 
Thompson of (he Daily Herald, who watched 
them helping each other out of the drab- 
painted lorries, described (he bandaged 
soldiers as being true sons of the Mons men. 
“ Their faces have grim lines, etched by 
five months of hard retreating battle," said 
Thompson.' ‘ but they can still laugh, and they 
can still sing an unprintable song which is 
to this war what ' Mademoiselle from 
Armeniiires ' was to the last.” Their first 


thoughts were for their comrades, who were 
still struggling through the almost trackl^ 
jungle along the way they had come : next 
they asked what was the news from home. 
Only when they were in hospital and rest 
camps—in real beds with sheets, with 
revolving funs in the ceiling, and bMr and 
cigarettes at hand—could they be prevailed 
upon to talk of their own experiences. Said 
one Cameronian, "Coolies carried men in 
litters for three days. It's not a ted way of 
(ravelling when you get the knack. My pals 
call me Dr. Livinjgstonc now." A man of 
the Gloucestcrs said that his party had " f^ 
like lords " since the major was a wizard 
at .shooting jungle-fowl with his revolver. 

Along the forest tracks, across the mountain 
paths, they streamed—in lorries and in 
litters, on foot and sometimes on elephants. 
Men of many regiments, British and Indian, 
all tired, all dirty, but all in good heart still. 
And throughout the retreat the tower of 
strength, the supreme centre of inspiration 
was General Alexander—“ fighting Alex " 
as the troops called him—who had been the 
last man to leave Dunkirk beach two years 
before. In the dusty compound of a Burmese 
" house-on-stilts " he was interviewed by 


Marsland Gander, The Daily Telegraph spcci.il 
correspondent; he had just crossed ihe 
Chindwin in a show-boat-Iikc Burmese stern- 
whcclcr with a thousand troops on board. 
He had been bombed on the passage and 
bombed again on the road a few minutes 
before, but he was as imperturbable as ever. 
Quiet, friendly and imfiurried were the 
adjectives that sprang to Gander's pen. 

” For months wo hove be«n living and fighting 
on supplies that existed here.” said the General. 
” We were really fighting on an island with nv 
communication from the outside world except by 
air, and we had ik> air support. The Japaness had 
two excellent roads; we also had two roads, but 
they led nowhere. Now roads have at last been 
driven through to us. We had almost reached the 
end of our supplies.” One of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties had been the effect of bombing on public 


utility services. Immediately the Japanese started 
bombing, raiiwasrs, powerhouses, waterway com¬ 
munications and even hospitals virtually shut 
down. Posts and telegraphs were maintained and 
a skeleton railway staff stuck it, but practically 
speaking the whole social structure of the country 
collapsed. You can imagine the problem when 
hospital menials pack up and run into the bush 
when the first bomb falls . . . 

At last the retreat was over; General 
Alexander was fighting no longer in an 
island with neither bases nor lines of commu¬ 
nication ; his little army was now buttressed 
by the strength of India—which, by his heroic 
stand, had been given five months to make 
ready. In a dispatch sent by courier on 
May 20. Marsland Gander said (hat General 
Alexander's Burma army was virtually re¬ 
lieved, although (he bulk of the fighting 
troops were still in Burma. Invested not 
by the enemy but by great jungle<overed 
mountains, his relief was not ^ected in the 
traditional way of forced marches, skirling 
pipes, cavalry, or even modern tank charges. 
Nor this time had the Navy been called upon 
to play its part. Rather it was accomplished 
by months of hard work, by sappers, tea- 
planters and native coolies whose slogan had 
been " The road must go through-" 



Alll*e CanaraU euMiaa th« Chi nw sdvmrKad bvadgMarlvr* in Surma. Luft to rifbt, thoy aro 
Ganoral H. Aiaxandar, G.O.C. Burma, Canoral Sir Archibald Wavall, and Canaral Tw Lao Ming, 
O.C. Chino*# troop* in tho Toungoo toction. PAof#, Oriliik .Ym AVW 





Slaughter of the Innocents in Burma's Villages 


BOMBED BY THE JAPS I 
A faw hours, ovan a faw 
minute* afo. the village 
where chi* ghoeofaph was 
taken wa* a* peaceful 
perhaps a* anjr of the 
thousand* which pepMr 
Che Burmese map. But 
now it hat been raided b)r 
Japanese bombers : do* 
scruccien and death are on 
every hand ; and those ol 
the population who have 
survived have fled to Che 
Jungle. 


NEAR TOUNCOO. a 
patrol of Chinese troops, 
part of the army com¬ 
manded by the American 
Ceneral Stilwell, set* out 
to reconnoitre the enemy's 
positions. In front marches 
the standard-bearer carry¬ 
ing the flag—a white tun 
on a ground of dark blue. 




BURMESE REFUGEES set 
out from their home town 
which ha* Just been raided 
by Japanese planes—and 
they fear may soon be 
raided again. With their 
pathetically few belongings 
piled on light push-carts 
they wander off, maybe 
into the Jungle or maybe 
they have chosen the road 
which after many weeks 
will lead them into the 
comparative safety of 
India. Such terror raid* 
were devised to create 
havoc, panic and disruption 
behind the British line*. 


This photograph, too, wa* 
taken in a Burmese village 
after the Japanese bombers 
had come and gone. One 
of the victims of these 
savage attack* was a little 
child, and now Che *imple 
funeral procession of 
family mourners moves 
aleag the earthen track to 
Che burial ground on cho 
outskirts of Cho village. 

I'bolus, liri/iik Nertrtei 





Today in Paris, City of Dreadful Doom 



#•#* 
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BLINDPOLDINC A VICTIM for Nas> butchory. and. on tbo riobt, 
•f*or tho oaocutionor* bavo dono Choir work. Bonoath. ParitiaiM 
toadiof Cho namo* of compatriott who proforrod Co dio rachor chnn 
■ubmic to cho Gorman barbarian*. Lot Cho Allio* rtmombor thooo 
crlmo* agaiftit clviliiacion. ovon humanity. 


Buttor, aggi and chooM, say* 
the notice over the •hop-front, 
not to mention whipped cream 
on the window. The** arc 
name* only, and Parisian hovse- 
wive* stand in queue* for hour* 
and frequently go away empty- 
handed. If there I* any milk in 
the can* it i* reserved for tho 
big hotel* where Nasi officer* 
have their quarter*. 

Pkptos, AsieetatiJ Prm, 


LLOYDS BANK (Pari* branch), 
once always full of happy 
visitor* to the city of light and 
laughter, ha* been converted 
into a Swastika •windl*—with 
plenty of ersatz money, no 
doubt, in the till. 
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BRITISH CASUALTIES 
fasuaUin in the armed forc» of 
the Brittfh Empire from the out¬ 
break of war uutil Sept. 2, 1941: 
OfRcer: 


Killed 

6,296 

Wounded 

4.064 

Prisoners of war 

3.374 

Missiii; 

953 


14.687 

Other ranks 


Killed 

43.677 

Wounded 

43.399 

Prisoners of war 

55.084 

Missing .. 

28,803 


168,863 

Total 


Killed 

48.973 

Wounded 

46.363 

Prisoners of war 

58.458 

Missing 

39.756 


J« 3 . 5 SO 

MAT J 2 . 1942 , Wednesday 

904 ifi doy 


tea.—UfM na«>> forces aiuched enemy 
convoy off French coisi. 

Air.>-Cois(sl Cemmind bombers made 
ri(hr atceckt on ships off Aelesund and 
Vaifso. 

RuselaA Front.—Russians on Kerch 
Fmlnsuia retired to new positions. In 
Kharkov sector they passed to the offen- 
live and made advance. 

Africa—Smah-scale tank and artillery 
cn(a|ements In Libya. 

Burma.- British troops made further 
wiihdrawal from Chindwin. R.A.F. 
bombed Akyab aerodrome. 

Australaala.—Allied bombers raided 
fhip'. at Atnboma and aerodrome at 
Rabaul, 

Conoral.—Heydrieh In Occupied 
France 10 organit* measures afiinst 
fiench patriots. 

MAY Id, Thur$Aaf 9$Sth doy 

Soa.—Two enemy armed trawlers left 
clnkinf alter encacemant off French 
coast. 

Ituafien Front.-On Kerch Peninsula 
Ruisians mada further withdrawal. In 
Kharkov sector they continued to advance. 

Afrlco.- R.A.F. bombert made night 
atiackt on ob|ectlvn in Libya. 


2.000 regular officers and cadets of Dutch 
Army have been sent to prison camps. 

MAY 17, Sunday FMth ddy 

Air.—Coastal Command aircrak at¬ 
tacked Print £ugcn off Norwegian coast 
by night. 

Ruaaipn Front.—Russians continue to 
advance round Kharkov : stubborn fight¬ 
ing reportad on Kerch Peninsula. 

Africo.—Raids by R.A.F. bombers on 
Benghati and camps In Mekila and Ten- 
geder areas. 

HaltP.—Nine enemy aircraft destroyed 
over Mafu. 

Burtnau—Incense fighting continued on 
Burma Road. 

Auttralasie.—lap fighters attacking 
Pert lioreiby were intercepted. 


MAY li. Monday 9B9th day 

$oa.—Admiralty announced lost of 
H.M.S. Hollyhock (corvetta). 

Ruasian Front.-Russians tilll ad¬ 
vancing in Kharkov area ; intansa fighting 
in area of Kerch. 

Africa.—Enemy camps and transport 
attacked by R A.F. fighters. 

Moditorranoan.—Ten enemy aircraft 
destroyed and five damaged over Platu. 

Burmeu—laps land troops on both 
sides of Chindwin. near Katewa. 

China.—Japs engaged in new drive In 
Chekiang. 

Homo.-Small-scale air attacks on 
coastal distriett of S. England. 

Conoral. — Rear-Adm. Sir Henry 
Harwood succeeds Sir Andrew Cun¬ 
ningham as C.-in-C. Hediierrenoan. 

Large contingent of American troops 
arrive in N. Ireland. 


MAT ft. Tvesdoy P90th dey 

Air.—Powerful force of R.A.F. bombers 
attacked Mannheim by night ; aubmarine 
base at St. Nacaire also raided. 

Ruteian Front.-Further Russian ad¬ 
vance on Kharkov front. Germans stariod 
offensive eparations in layum-Barvenkove 
direction, S.E. of Kharkov. 

Burma.—R.A.F. kept up raids on Myii- 
kyina and Akyab aerodromea. 

Homo.—Sharp night stuck on N.E. 
coast town. 


Conoral.-Five Jewish hosugei shot 
In Parts for atncki on German soldien. 

MAT 29, Wednoadoy 99fn doy 

Russian Front.—Russian offensive con* 
tinuod in Kharkov region ; German 
attacks repulsed in Barvenkovo sector : 
fighting still going on in east of Kerch 
Peninsula. 

Moditorranoan.—Fleet Air Arm at¬ 
tack^ enemy convoy off Maks. 

Burma.—R.A.F. attacked enemy troops 
at Kalowa and Akyab. 

China.—Severe fighting continued In 
Chekiang. Japs mada new landings at 
mouth of Min river, below Foochow. 

Australasia.—Allied bombert attacked 
harbour of Oilli in Portuguese Timor. 
Jap fighters intercepted over Port 
Moresby. 

MAT 21, Thursday 99?nd doy 

Soa.—Second Meaican unker tor¬ 
pedoed off Bratilian coast. 

Air.^n offensive patrelt ever N. France, 
Spitfires aitseked shipping. 

Russian Front.—Russian offensive con¬ 
tinued round Kharkov ; German attacks 
In iayum-Barvenkovo region beaten off ; 
Aghting still going on In east of Kerch 
Peninsula. 

Burma.-R.A.F. bombert raided Akyab 
aerodrome. 1 

MAY 22. YrlAmr 992rd doy | 

Russian Front.-Russians fought offen- ' 
sive battles and contolMaied positions! 
round Kharkov ; German attacks re¬ 
pulsed at Barvenkovo. 

Africa.—Martubi and Derna aero¬ 
dromes atucked by R.A.F. bombert. 

Burma,—Akyab aerodrome attacked by 
Blenheim aircraft. 

Auatralasia.—Allied aircraft bombed 
aerodromea at Lae and Rabaul. An¬ 
nounced that Allied submarines have 
sunk Jap Cruiser and two cargo vessels. 

MAT 22, Soterdey M4ih doy I 

Sea.—Washington Navy Dept, an¬ 
nounce submarine attacks on three more I 
U.S. ships In Cuff of Mexico. 

Russian Front.—Russians announce 
evacuation of Kerch Peninsula. On 
Kharkov front Russians dug in ; German 
attacks in Barvenkovo area beaten off. 

1 Africa.—Bomber and Aghter activity 


AIR-RAID VICTIMS 

In Britain from the outbreak of 

war up to the end of April 1942. 

Sept. 3, 1939-July 3 * 
Killed 

1940 

3to 

Severely injured 

410 

Aug.-Dec. 1940 

720 

Killed 

.. 22,837 

Severely injured 

-• 28.535 

Jan.-Dee. 194: 

S *.372 

Killed 

.. 20,520 

Severely injured 

.. 3 J. 45 I 

Ian.-April 20. 1042 

4 ». 97 « 

Killed 

• • <.093 

Severely injured 

. ■ 1.093 

Totals 

a,i86 

Killed 

• • 44.760 

Severely injured 

• • 51.489 

96.249 


Increased over Cyrenaiea. Derna lending 
ground bombed by R.A.F, and enemy 
transport at Martuba attacked by niyhe 

Mediterranean.—Eleven enemy air¬ 
craft destroyed or damaged over Malta. 

AuMralosla.—Allied aircraft bombed 
Lae aerodrome and attacked shipping 
at Amboina. 

Cotsorai.—Ten more hostages shot in 
Pans for attacks on German soldiers. 

MAT 24, Swndoy 99Stfi doy 

Russian Prone.—Russiani still Aghting 
offensive enugements round Kharkov. 
German actiMS at Barvenkovo repelled. 

Africa.—Martuba. TmimI and Benghati 
bombed by R.A.F. duriig night. 

China.—Heavy Aghting in Chekiang. 

Auttraiaela.—Allied bo%bers raided 
Vunakanan aerodrome, S.E. of Rabeul. 

Conoral.—Broadcast from Germany 
announced executien of 14 German 
“ Communists " In Mannheim. 

MAT 25. Monday 996ih day 

Russian Prone.-Fierce attacks by 
enemy tanks and infantry in byum- 
Barvenkovo sector. 

Africa.—Night sttacks by R.A.F. on 
enemy landing grounds it Martuba and 
transport between Derna and Bomba. 


Moditorranoan.—Eleven enemy air- 
trail destroyed and ten damaged over 
Malta. 

Durma.—U.S. bombers made daylight 
raid on Myitkyina. 

Australasia.—Enemy slrcrafc twice 
raided Port Moresby. Allied bombers 
atucked Jap shipping at Rabaul and sea¬ 
plane base on Debeyne Island. 

Emergency regulations applied to cer- 
lain disirleu of Queensland. 

Moirio.—Small enemy acuck on S.W. 
coast. 

MAT fS, Friday PMth day 

$oa.—Washington announce sinking 
on May 12 of cargo-boat naar mouth of 
Mitsitsippi. 

Air.—R.A.F. snacked three German 
minesweepers off Cherbourg. Coastal 
Command made fow.level night attacks 
on two German convoys off Frisian b. 

Russian Front.-Stubborn Aghtfng 
continued across Kerch Peniniuta : fur- 
thtr Russian advance in Kharkov sector. 

Burma.—Aerodrome at Akyab bombed 
by R.A.F. 

China.—Japs entered Tengueh In 
Yunnan. 

Home.—Slight enemy activity off E. 
rnd S.W. coasts ; two bombers shot 
down. 

MAT l«, Satuf^or 9A70i dor 

Air.—Daylight Aghter sweeps over 
N. France. 

Russian Front.—Germans claim to 
hare occupied Kerch town and harbour. 

Africa.—Bcnghaii and Berka raided 
by RA.F. 

Mediterranean.—Five enemy aircraft 
shot down ever Malta, 

Burma.—U.S. bombers rsided aero¬ 
drome at Myitkyina. 

India.—Jsps bombed town In E. Assam. 

Australasia.—Surprise eitaek by Allied 
bombers on icrodrome at Lae. 

General.-Announced that more than 



Maj.-Gen. E. L. SFEARS, Britain's Ministar-Planipecentiary to Lebanon, 
arriving at Che Fecit Serall, Beirut, to hand hit cradantials to Frasidont 
Naecache. Lebanon was proclaJmad a Republic on Nov. U, 1941, after 
baing occupied by British and Fraa French Forces. AVi-sfene 


Mediterranean.-R.A.F. raided targsis 
at Messina by night. 

Burma.—U.S. bombers attacked Min- 
galadon and Rangoon, 

Cliina.—Heavy Aghting round Kinhwa, 
capital of Chekiang. 

Australasia.-Allied aircraft raided 
airAetds at Ribaul and Lae. Jap ffying 
boats raided Port Moresby by night. 

MAT 24. Tuesdey 997th day 

Soa.—Washington Navy Dept, an¬ 
nounce destroyer Blakeley damaged by 
torpedo In Caribbean Sea. 

Russian Front.—German tank and 
Infantry aititks beaitn off m Barvenkovo 
sector. 

Moditorrahean.—R.A.F. again raided 
Messina by night. 

Africa.—Enemy columns Including 
tanks began advance eastward, but die 
not reach our mam poiitions. R.A.F. 
attacked Tmimi, Martuba and Benghati. 

Burma.—Night raids on Mingaladon 
by U.S. bombert. 

Autcralaaia.—Jap Aylng boats again 
raided Port Moresby by night. 

Conors^.—Lieut.-Gen. H. H. Arnold. 
Chief ol U.S. Army Air Force, and Rear- 
Adm. J. H. Towers. Chief of Navy Bureau 
ol Aeronautics, arrived in England. 

Mey 27, Wednesday 99Bth day 

Russian Front.—In Kharkov direction 
Russians consolidated positions : in 
Iayum-Barvenkovo area fierce enemy 
attacks were repelled. 

Africa.—Large enemy acmoured force 
heavily engaged by our armoured forces 
N.E. of ^r Hakeim. 

Australasia.—Jap Aghtcn engaged 
ever Port Moresby. Allied bombers raid 
Rabaul. 

Conoral.—Attempt on life of Hcydrkh 
at Prague leads to drastic reprisals in 
Czech Protectorate. As reprisal for 
murder of two Germans in Lithuania. 400 
persons, mostly Pole:, executed in Kovno. 

Lieut.-Gen. B. B. Somervell, Chief of 
U.S. Army Supply Services, arrived here. 




The Last Shot Has Not Been Fired in Crete 



Althegth » y«sr h*j 
•Inc* hoitlllti** in Cr«i* 
officiftlly Andcd. many British 
toidiar* whot« r«cr*at vat 
cut afr took to Ch* mountains 
and, aidad by nativa patriot*, 
hava continuad tha fitht 
anintt tha German invadari. 
Nawf of loma of our man 
“ mittlnf '* on tha itiand 
wa* confirmed by the publi* 
cation in a German paper 
of certain photoiraph* now 
reproduced in thie pa^e. 
They show, left, German 
Alpine troop* advancing 
againtt Britith and Cretan 

r iatriot*. Oval, Nati troop* 
ntarrogating two Britith 
*oidi*r* captured with their 
Cretan comrade*. Right, a 
ravine typical of tha region* 
where fighting continue*. 











The Home Guard Is Two Years Old 

On M«j 14, 1942. the Home Guard celebrated its second birthday. Some account o£ the lireiy 
profress made by Britain's Timorous citizen army during the past year is here giren by our Picture 
ujtor. J. R. Fawcett Thompson, who has been a member o( the force since its inception. 


Y o(ir5 is a great responsibility, having 
in mind the vital part you have to 
take in the security of the United 
Kingdom. The test has yet to come, and when 
It does the strain on our endurance and on 
uur faith will be great. It will call for the 
best that is in us of courage and self- 
(.onhdence." In these solemn words did 
I t.-Gcn. Sir Bernard Paget. C.-in-C. Home 
Forces, pay tribute to the Home Guard on 
the occasion of its second anniversary . 

Looking back at the work done and the 
improvements effected during the past 
twelve months, it is indeed abundantly 
clear that the progress made by the force in 
its second year has been as remarkable— 
if not. perhaps, as spectacular—as that 
which characterized 194^1941. Under its 
able Uircclor-General, Lord Bridgeman 
(who succeeded Maj.-Gcn. T. R. Eastwood in 
May 1941), the Home Guard has gone ahead 
to such purpose that it is now an essential 
part of Britain's defences against invasion. 

If and when the Home Guard goes into 
action, it will be against the picked troops 
of the enemy and the training its members 
are now receiving, based on a full realization 
of this harsh fact, is being directed to practis¬ 
ing units in their battle role. The only 
advantage the Home Guard can claim over 
(he fully-trained soldier is that he can hght on 
his own ground, and it is this great asset that 
must be exploited to the full. 

While the force's main operational role 
has changed little since 1941, the scope of 
its activities has been enlarged to include 
the manning of certain anti-aircraff sites and 
coastal defence guns, thus freeing units of the 
regular army for service overseas. The 
former duties were first taken over on a 
restricted scale early in 1942. but so success¬ 
fully were they carried out that the scheme 
was subsequently considerably extended. 
Recruiting for coastal defence work is about 
to begin, and there is little doubt that it 
will meet with an equally enthusiastic 
reception. A number of transport companies 
have been formed which will take qver 
vehicles commandeered for military use in 
the event of invasion, while dispatch riders 


are now being specially trained under Army 
su^rviston. Particular attention has been 
paid to Intelligence, and all units now have 
specialist officers skilled in this vital work 
with contacts in their individual Companies. 
Close cooperation is preserved with the 
Police and Civil Defence authorities. 

Early in 1942 an important change in 
organization was made that affected every 
Home Guard. This was the introduction of 
compulsion, which meant in eff^t that after 
February 16 no member could resign unless 
in exceptional circumstances, and that a 
maximum training period of 48 hours per 
month was obligatory. In addition, power 
was given in the event of enemy attack for 
units to be moved outside their own areas 
should the military situation so dictate. 
Though at first si^t drastic and far-reaching, 
this alteration proved in practice to be 
advantageous as far as existing Home 
Guards were concerned. In point of fact, 
many thousands of them had for long been 
putting in more hours of duty than the 
required maximum, while what small degree 
of absenteeism there may have been almost 
disappeared under the new regulations. As 
regards the conscription of civilians into 
the Home Guard, the compulsory order has 
now been applied in all civil defence regions, 
and in many districts calling-up papen have 
already been sent out. 

New Methods in Training 

Since the summer of 194! notable altera¬ 
tions and improvements have also been made 
in training, which now comes directly under 
the C.-in-C. Home Forces. Though the long, 
dark evenings of the past winter necessitated 
much time being spent indoors, the in¬ 
struction and practice then given (e.g. weapons 
training, sand-table exercises, map-reading) 
were planned with the object of their being 
translated into action in the field at the 
first suitable opportunity. The most signifi¬ 
cant feature of the field operations them¬ 
selves was the change over from purely 
defensive tactics to those of vigorous attack, 
in which the principle of “ Fire and Move¬ 
ment " played a decisive part. 


Of definite advantage to training was the 
recent decision to abolish the always un¬ 
satisfactory combined post of Quartermaster 
and Adjutant, and appoint separate officers 
for each function. So much good work was 
done through the year by the two War Office 
Schools—one in England and the other in 
Scotland—for battalion, company and pla¬ 
toon commanders, that a third is to be 
forn'icd shortly in the Midlands which will be 
capable of handling 70 students at a time 
for a week's course. F'or the vast majority 
of Home Guards, however, it is impossible to 
get away for a week at a time, and to a 
proportion of these five Travelling Wing-s, 
operating mainly in country districts, have 
brought instruction on the spot: this arrange¬ 
ment has so vvell proved its worth that the 
number of Wings is to be increased to 27. 
Also planned for the near future is the long- 
needed establishment of Street-Fighting 
Schools, an innovation that v^l receive a 
ready welcome, especially from city units. 
Great assistance has been given, too. b^ the 
intensive week-end courses energetically 
provided at the Command Weapon Training 
Schools, and no praise can be too high for 
the enthusiastic and hard-working in¬ 
structors at these camps who have made 
special study of the Home Guard's peculiar 
problems and given of their best accordingly. 

Cooperation with the F'kid Army has 
developed steadily during the year, and 
combined e.xercises have Ixvome a valuable 
and increasingly popular part of operational 
training. In certain arcus, moreover, it has 
been found practical and mutually beneficial 
to affiliate the HonK Guard to regular units. 

The position as regards equipment—that 
ever-present anxiety of the Home Guard— 
has undoubtedly improved in many direc¬ 
tions. and the great majority of units arc 
now fully supplied with clothing, steel 
helmets and anti-gas equipment. Webbing 
pouches, now being issued, meet a want oi 
long standing. Most important of all, the 
supply of personal automatic weapons has 
certainty been accelcralcd in recent months— 
for which, considering the Vast demands on 
the armament industry, the Home Guard 
should be doubly thankful. Furthermore, 
a new weapon—the machine-carbine—is being 
produced in quantity, and will replace to 
sonK extent the popular tommy-gun, the 
latter arm being concentrated in certain 
Commands only so as to facilitate repairs and 
replacements. 

Four types of grenade are being provided 
in large numbers, while the Home Guard's 
two main anti-tank weapons, the Blacker 
Bombard and the Northover Projector, have 
by now been issued to many units. 

Taking a comprehensive view, therefore, 
the pa.si year must be recognized as one of 
steady increase in the fighting power and 
efficiency of Britain's citizen army, with 
every prospect of this notable progress being 
maintained through the months that lie ahead. 
Mr. Churchill's words to the Palace of 
Westminster unit when he inspected them 
on May 12. 1942. fittingly sums up the Home 
Guard today. " If in 1940.” he said, *' the 
enemy had descended suddenly in large 
numbers from the sky in different parts of 
the country, he would have found only little 
clusters of men. mostly armed with shotguns, 
gathered round our searchlight positions. 
But now. whenever he comes—if ever he 
comes—he will find, wherever he should place 
his foot, that he will immediately be attacked 
by resolute, determined men who have a 
perfectly clear intention and resolve, namely 
to put him to death or compel his immediate 
surrender.” 



PALACE OF WESTMINSTER Horn* w«r« iMp*ct«d br tb« Prim* o« ch« *cca»<on 

of tbo Forco’i 3nd annivortzry.' ~Te this islaiid by zir,*' mid Mr. Cburcbill, ** is to doscond in 

• hornots' R«tt. . . Thoro it no nzrt of thzt nott wboro tho stinft aro moro roady and tboir afVoctivt 
pc war to tfl'wro mora ramarhabla Kara in tha andant Falaea of Wastminstar.” PMo, TopiftU 
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THE MC9(vd vttr Ia th* ti(« of Hon-.o Guard. 
* wh((h ends lodar. ha* b*«n ofl« of marked and 
coniinuou* procreat. I have watched with taittfaciion 
the (rowint efficiency of the force in training, equip* 
ment, and cooperation with the R*|ular Army at welt 
at the Civil Defence lervicet. 

Many of the ori|<nai volunteer* have by rww un¬ 
avoidably left the Home Guard and many have joined 
the Rcfular Force*. They leave behind them a treat 
tradition of tervica and comradeihip which will inspire 
the new recruit* now enrolllnt for the defence of ihtir 
country. 

Whatever the cominj year may brine, I know that 
the Home Guard will offer the fiercett ratittance to any 
enemy who may tet fool on theta thoret, and that >ii 
member* will ipare no effort to make themtclvci ever 
more ready for battle. 

in order to mark my appreciation of the tcrvicct 
liven by the Home Guard with tuch devotion a::d 
perteveranee, I have today attumed the appointment 
of Colonel*irt*Chlef of the force, and t tend my bett 
wiahet to all «ti member*. GEORGE R I 

Specio' Army Order, Moy 13. 1942 


Smert. purpoeeful and efficient, the Home Guard have on eccaefon been juatlfiably mittahen for 
reeulart. Here i* a Nercb-We«l London unit on tbo march. Tho Port of London Authority 
hae lU own unit (right, bolow) egoctally trainod to protoct tbo dock* from a*»ault by rivor. 


DUpatch Mldore am now boing trained for work at military H.O. and In traffic control 
duiioe I abovo, a Signal* Officer le giving litetruccion In map reading. Circle, Wo(C 
Country Heme Guard* arc taking over field artillery for local defence. 

Pkcto$ HtUisk OJI.iaf.* Crea-w Co/ijrigif; t'/edk. A. Coit, t'cx, TofUal 












TH. CONVOY L«v.s AT 
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h*«a fklUn b«for« tM Nui BMtilMic*. 




Here’s to the Heroes in Britain’s ‘Subs’! 





Li*ut. J. S. WMAiTH, D.S.O., D.S.C. (ftbAV*, t«ft) *b««rd the tubmiriM 
Upriflit, baclt from • y*r’» “ nic* work" in th* M«die«rrmn«»n, in th« 
cowrM of which (bn tank a floating dock, and iboc down an onomr sir* 
craft. Laft, angina room aboard a awb. Man throuab a watartigKt door. 

Onli’t C/.mi C./f’y'i.'AI; Ciitifti 1‘ren, K<}in!i4 Pag* 7$3 


TRUC TO HtR NAMi. tubmarln* Thwndarbolt (originallr tka Thocia) 
baa lunk two U-boata, flva aupply abipa. acorad aia awccoaaful gun aetloiw 
and otbor oporstiona aa mark^ on iMr Jolly Rogor Nag- Clout. R. J. 
Androw (contra), with tho Tbundarbelt'a craw. 











‘Knowing Our Hun’ We Must Be Ready for Gas 



A public (ai'ClMiiting •tation, now boing pr««ido4 by many 
local authericio* in tno ovont of Hiclor't dociding to wag# 
cbomical warfare. Find out wbaro your station la I 


TO THE RESCUE of a gat casualty in a wracicad basamant. A 
raaiittic rahaarsai during a damonstracion by tba mambars of 
tha Lambath A.R.P. 
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3tontb of fht War 


/ Went Doivn to Dover, EnfllaniVs Malta 


If tlirrf it Anjr town m E which could rival Malta 4t is urcly Dorvr, 

which far two )reir> hai tunerei almost contmuojt bombardment from 
tlw «ir or from the Naai lonc-ran** (juns little more than tmenly miles 
away ariots the Channel. Here u what David Raymond cf Reynolds 
Newi saw when he visited the ancient town a short time ako. 


''fMiKD.^v I walked through decried 
V sireets in this town of glaring while* 

* ness. While cliffs, while barrage bal¬ 
loons. white seagulls, while surf, while gashes 
in the green downs, and n stark stillness in 
sun-Meached streets- one thought uRCom* 
fortably of LIroy l-'lcckcr’s “ long while 
Sunday that goes bn and on." 

Through a cottage doonvay, over which 
a sign still said " Bed and Breakfast for 
Cyclists." I could sec the blue sea and an 
ascending balliwn. The balloon was the 
only thing that moved in this picture of 
frozen fantasy. 

A lot of Dover is like that, but by no 
means all of it. By contrast, the main ihor* 
oughfarcs presented an almost normal 
.tppcarancc. (One has got used, of course, 
to the gaps where buildings used to be.) 
Ruses shuttled busily btick and fore, women 
m summery garments went about their shop¬ 
ping. greeting friends, chaltirrg outside 
well-stocked windows. In a restaurant, 
nearly full. I was served with the best two- 
course hot luncheon I have had for a long 
lime. Skrvicc was good and quick. 

Dover’s population is only a fraction of 
what It used to be. Those who have stayed 
are mostly engaged on war-necessary work. 
They have miraculously adapted themselves 
to living under the daily, nightly threat of 
homhtng, shelling, dive-bombing. 

At A.R.P Headquarters Mr. Scutt. unpaid 
suhii'iitroikr fand a working man), told me : 

" Nobody shouts about I>ovcr although 
we've had a severe hammering here. But 
the people and Dover is now a town of 
working people, the others have gone-> 
have become bomb- and shell<onv:ious. 
rhev have learned in look after themselves. 
Mtisi people here can now tell you which 
is .1 bttmh and which a shell, when they hear 
M hang Thev ;.jn distinguish enemy from 
our uwn aircialt We have had bombard- 
oKHis Uviing hve hours at limes, hut otir 
caiuallirs have f'crn rclaiivriy snuill because 
the popufi'"'n has cooperated with the 
uiilhariiM: 


by Civil Defence workers, headed by four 
miners : and it runs into the cliff for nearly 
half a mile. The one I saw was dug during 
the lust war. It w.ts excavated as an experi¬ 
ment to gauge the time it would lake s.iprers 
to drive a hole through Hill 60. . . . I was 
taken through it by young Councillor Bushell, 
a Labour tnan who is in charge of its main¬ 
tenance. It can accommodate l.bOO persons 
safely. T here are bunks for ?00. One of the 
tunnels is u%ed as an operating theatre and 
hospital, with up-to-date equipment on the 
spot, and electrically heated water. 

The shelter ha.s it.s own auxiliary power 
plant for use if ihc main supply is cut off. 
A canteen is open every night for light, hot 
rcfrc'shmcnt. A kitchen is kept going cap¬ 
able of cooking more substantial meals if 
necessary. Mobile vans. too. scivcd from 
British Restaurants make a nightly ^ound 
of the shelters during blitzes. 

During raids most of Dover's population 
use these shelters. .At night, the whole 
town goes underground. As I came away, 
wortKn were bringing their bundles of bed¬ 
ding. ready for the night, laying them out 
to air in the sun. Also underground. I saw 
what was described to me as one of the most 
up-to-<latc of gas decontamination centres. 

Incidentally, more people were carrying 
their g:ts masks in Dover than I have seen 
elsewhere. Dover lakes no chances. The 
Nazis arc only three minutes away by air. 
Many miners live in Dover, working in 
the adjacent coaltield. During hiiizcs. so I 
was told, some of them would come home, 
wash, and go straight down (he shelter to 
join their families, spending the day and 


Air-raid d«ma(« In Oev«r. who** population 
hava "cakon it” almott centinuowtiy for two 
j[*ar(. Th*r havo. in fact, bocoma uMd to 
Tvinf undor datly and nightly bombing, ihoMing 
and divo-bombing /'ArWn, hVjWu;>« 

night underground. In a black pit by day, 
in a white pit by night! 

Many shops are equipped with shelter* 
for their staffs and customers. If a shell 
comes over without warning, people in the 
streets wail for no siren. They go flat down 
on their tummies just where they are. Rut 
they carry on unless things are actually 
dropping. In fact, their growing indifference 
to danger is a cause of new concern to the 
authorities. Thus, too many people arc 
bringing back their evacuated children. 


From Hongkong I Marched With Chinese Guerillas 

Among the fortunate few who escaped from Hongkong in Admiral Chan 
Chak’s party on Christmas Day ipgi iice p. 636) was Mr. E. M. MacDougall. 
of the staff of the Ministry of Inioraiation. Here is his own story, repro¬ 
duced through the court^ of China at War and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 


O fR escape from Hongkong meant break¬ 
ing through three Japanese circles: 
the ring of troops thrown around the 
island it>elf. the sea blockade, and the ring 
formed by the Japanese army in South China. 


It was in surmounting the last of these 
nbsiacics that wc came to know and to 
honour the Chinese irregulars who glory in 
the name of guerillas, l-or days wc marched 
vviih them, sometimes almost within speaking 
distance of Japanc.se troops, and none of us 
had any fear. Wc knew wc were in .safe 
hands. The guerillas guided us and cared fur 
us and brought us safely to our destination 
with the assuredness of homing pigeon.S. 

What do the guerillas of Kwangtung look 
like ? The average guerilla is a well-scl-up 
youth, lithe and lean, dressed in black clothes, 
a felt hat of dark colour, and light rubber 
shoes. Over his shoulder he slings his blanket, 
and around his waist is strapped a Mauser 
pistol, his most prized possession. He seems 
to carry food and to live off Ihc country. 
Wherever he goes, it is obvious even to the 
stranger that he has the full confidence of 
Ihc countryfolk who welcome and feed him. 
We were told that villagers will often them¬ 
selves go short in order that the guerillas may 
cut and be well taken care of. Wc noticed, 
too. that all youngsters in villages through 
which we passed clustered in voluble admira¬ 
tion around our protectors. Ammunition 
belts were fingered and examined and then 
reverently handed back to the esteemed 
guerillas. 

Mostly the guerillas were village lads, and 
their families were securely hidden in the 


tie add'd proudly : " We h.ivc rawer had 
hontekii (HOpk in Dover .ind you can 
Nsv fof v»u4Wc!| Ihc waved a hand towards 
the •Jervhi.t doiiKi I 
had Visited earlier) 
how many '•iiniex 
have Is \ I) ikyiioved. 

Wc have iKvei even 
had to pul t>ur Krvl 
<'entfe inh» ri'-i mh- 
fhe people have 
hcconic • •liiiuiurully 
minded they help 
cachotftrr IbcviMkc 
one arvol>a.i n wiib- 
out waiMng fo' the 
aiilhoiitiex li> .ivk. 

The wnilii-r people 
of l>ov«r have been 
grand " 

I ike Mjlt.i. IKncr 
is well equippevt wiih 
undcigrounJ shelters 

deep shcBcrs bur- 
rtmesi into the white 
chalk ilifft They 
could, in » push. 

accommodate IKarly VITf RANS with a V, tuck mr« th« InhabitanM of Dover, Dritoin** own 
ifViVWV . .. rv..l Malta. Horo i* a typicaigroupoT womon waitlncfora but. At'anv mofVMnt 

lU.tUZ SntC iko* might bo u»4or Rr«, for tko town •« right in Sritain'c front line. How 

of them hat been dug Dover carrlo* on i« doKribod in thi* psgo. Pkclo, Pntt 












neighbourhood. Their prime aim in life was 
t) spot a Japanese detachment far from its 
base at nightfall. ** We march until it is 
almost dark," one of them told me. “ and 
then we make a detour in the hills and get 
ahead of the enemy, who doesn’t know we arc 
within 50 miles. We choose a suitable spot 
and wait; and then, as the Japanese walk into 

our trap-" Here he liAcd his Mauser at his 

imaginary victims. 1 asked him what happened 
ifilKrewerea great many Japanese. His face 
broke into a sly smile. * ‘ We wail. ’ ’ he said. 
" and watch and we pick orte here and one 
there.' ’ Again the Mauser flashed in youthful 
hands in a gesture of death. ’’Arc there any 
FiAh Columnists in this area ? Does anyone 
evertcll theenemy wheroyou are? ” I asked. 
He looked at me in some surprise. Why, 
no ! ” he said. “ In this countr> evcr)one 
owes allegiance to the Generalissimo’s 
Government at Chungking. If we find any 
traitors, we would naturally execute them. 
No one tells the Japanese anything. When 
they come, our families shoot them.” 

The country through which wc marched 
had been the scene of much guerilla fighting. 
Our party knew it like the backs of their 
hands. In this gully, they told us. they had a 
>car ago trapped ten Japanese. On that hill 
they had lost three men, but near the springs 
they had shot seven. The guerilla at whose 
side I mostly marched was a lad of 16 from 
Kwangchowwan, who had leA school when 
he was 13 because he thought it dull, and 
because there were Japanese to fight. He 
had been with the Kwangtung guerillas for 
nearly a year, and claimed nine Japanese 
victims. ” Do you know what the Japanese 
fear more than anything in the world ? ” he 
asked me. palling his Mauser pistol alfcclion'' 
atcly. ” They fear the voice of this by night.” 

I asked him about prisoners, and he told 
me that few prisoners were taken on either 
side. ” When the Japanese catch one of our 
men.do you know what they do? They put 
lighted cigarettes all over his face and kill 
him slowly. When we lake one of them, we 
cut olT his head immediately.” 

Japanese Trail of Destnicdon 

Guerilla fighting is not pretty, and the 
'illage patriots who bear the brunt of it in 
the lonely hills know the risks they run. You 
do not have to be told these days where the 
Japanese have been in China. The mark of 
their march lies over the countryside like a 
blight. Untillcd fields and ruined villa^ are 
iheir signatures. ” But never mind,” 
(xclaimed my young guerilla. ” one day 
loon we’ll clear them all out and have peace 
again, maybe a year from now.” 

Another said to me as we walked ; ” Do 
you know we are all brothers novy ? Your 
country and mine both fight against the 
Japanese, and that makes you and your 
I.'icnds and me and my friends brothers.” 

The science of guerilla fighting as developed 
rnd practised by these soldiers of China 
teems to depend largely on speed of move> 
ment and complete knowledge of the enemy's 
iirength and route. By long habit they can 
tvalk all day and all night without rest. They 
>ravcl light and they travel silently. Their 
tcouts are everywhere, and their assault 
fojKnds always on surprise. All their talcs of 
rncoimtcrs with the enemy end on a gleeful, 
laughing note: *' And the Japanese never knew 
wc were there until the bullets began to fly.” 

One night it was necessary for us to march 
far 30 miles. The British members of the 
rarty, being mostly sailors and unaccustomed 
10 marching. suflTered greatly from fatigue, 
and at the end'could scarcely drag otie foot 
past tire other. To the guerillas, who were as 
fresh as paint and ready to march, if necessary, 
mother 30 miles, this was an amaring state 
»f affairs. 1 heard one whisper to another: 
* The Europeans walk very slowly and they 
itumbic very oAen. Arc they tired?” 


/ h^ds There ! 

** Perhaps, but these have marched little more ripe. Meanwhile, we bust their communica* 
than 30 miles. If they arc tired, it is because tions, kill their stragglers, and make evciy* 
the> wear those great heavy leather boots, thing as dangerous and difficult for them as 
No man could walk in those affairs.” we can. But best of all we love to sec an 

The beliefs and hopes of these gallant enemy detachment caught far from its base 
fighters arc very simple: ” We know our with night coming on.” And they patted 
Generalissimo has the measure of these their Mausers and grinned, and nodded to 
Japanese, and he will strike when the time is one another in brotherly understanding. 


My Visit to Stalin *s Young Soldiers 

The visit to the new Russian armies in training behind the southern front 
which The Daily Express correspondent. Alaric Jacob, describes below left 
him in no doubt as to the troops' 6ne (juality and high morale. 


T he Red Army did me a great honour. 
During a tour of 1,000 miles, vrsiting 
units who have either fought on the 
southern front already or else are training 
hard before doing so, a parade was arranged 
in my honour. I was asked to lake the 
salute. With the Soviet officer 1 marched 
on to the parade ground. The senior olficcr 
called in a loud voice : ” To you, comrades.” 
to which the parading troops responded in a 
voice which shook the heavens: ” May you 
live long! ** 


This ceremonial over, the march pa.st began. 
There was no band, but the hkh’s voices 
provided marching music. The leading 
officer began with a solo, and then the whole 
company burst into vigorous marching song. 
They marched with arms swinging wide 
across the body—two companies of them. 
They marched and counter'marched, singing 
as though to burst their lungs. Their artistry 
was such that their two themes never clashed, 
but blended into a diapason which suggested 
illimitable confidence and power. 



RgO ARMY RCSgRVtS arm*a with automatic riflaa on oarada during a rovlow. Tho onthutium of 
tho nowly trained cotdior* coming into tho lino on tho Eaat Front, tinging at they march, it not tho 
loatt int^ring fact about RuMia't war for froodom. A coromonial roviow it dotcribod In thit pago. 

Ptgt 7M ekato, of tnfotmati-in 



/ U'ffs There f 



SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS. and gr*nMl«« raady, aMrchlng th* ruiM •i S«llym, Libya, 

for any onomy that may bo in hiding. Writing of Rrltlth Tommio*. an ofRcor on Gonoral Rommol't 
•taff doacribod thorn at '* incrodlbly bravo." Eatract* from lottort divcovorod on hi* be4y*aro 
grintod in thit gago. l‘kot«, HtUnk 


Coofiilcrcc in their own pow-er. That is 
ihc keynote of the Red Army, These men 
urc Kplendidiy equipped. Their transport 
has seen hard wear. But mark this ; all (he 
trucks have new tires. Just before the 
(Mr.idc I saw one convoy of big new American 
iriKks go through, driven fully loaded from 
Ihc disembarkation point hundreds of mites 
away by Soviet troops. 

Consistent in their policy of utter secrecy, 
which has cert.ninly paid high dividends so 
far, i have not been permitted to enter the 
Caucasus proper, but today I am nearer to 
this vital area than any other foreign corre¬ 
spondent before me. And what do I sec? 
That the troops the Russians have in rcxrvcare 
not only great in numbers, but fine in'quality. 

They arc by no means a cPrps d'elite, but 
ordin.iry infantry, tank and cavalry units, 
recruited in all parts of Ihc Union—Georgia, 
Armenia, Turkestan, as well as Russia 
proper. Yet individually and collectively 
they make a finer impression than picked 
troops of the German Afrika KorpfL whom I 
saw by the hundred ju^t after twing made 
prisoners in Libya, with all the swagger and 
jauntiness still in them. 

Wc must throw out the absurd notion 
that Soviet troops, though very effktcnl. are 
somehow rougher and readier than Western 
armies. Tar from it. They do not spit and 
polish, but a sturdier and more vital body 
pf men no .trmy c,in boast. In manner they 
arc affiiblc hut dignified, quick to smile, 
disciplined, 'hut without the servility so 
repulsive among the <»crmaos. 

To become an ofTker you have lol to be 
inielhgcnt, so only high-school gradu.i(es can 
qualify. However, since high-school educa¬ 
tion IS growing, and ten years' tuition is open 
to .ill and entirely free, everyone has an 
r(iu.il chance. 

M.iny women are in uniform. The one 
watching the parade vvc;irs a captain's pip, 
with a revolver slung on her hip. She is an 
cngincei. The widespread belief that Soviet 
wonKM .ire actually fighting in the front line 
is untrue. Most are doctors and medical 
‘Oidcrlies. and do all the work of the R.A.S.C. 
It IS not true that girls arc flying fighters or 
homK-rs. 

AHcr Ihc pamde wc inspected the barracks. 
I ach dormitory is spoiles^y clean, beds have 
l>k'niy of blankets and white pillow-cases, 
and e.ich runs its own wall ncwspiipcr. 
pKiures of the national leaders decorate 
Ihc w.i)ls. These are also adorned with red- 

fi |ln 1 tedslogans.e.g. “Greetings to all peoples 
ghting with us against Fascism,” ” l ight 
to the death fur the Soviet Fatherland.” 

The C olonel Calls for Music 
When you see films of the Red Army 
marching to battle .singing like an operatic 
chorus, don't imagine there is anything 
stage-managed about it. I even saw a squad 
marching off on fatigue duty carolling like a 
Cossack choir. The proportion of musical 
instruments among the troops is as high as 
the proportion of tommy-guns—and that is 
plenty. When 1 commented on the profusion 
of guitars and Ivilalaikas hanging on the 
walls, Ihc colonel, an old soldier with a 
humorous eye. .and wearing the Order of the 
Red Banner, won in the civil war, slapped his 
thigh and exclaimed: ” Right. Let's have 
some music.” 

lie ordered .nn officer to c.ill for volunteers 
.imong the men. Everyone wanted to be on 
Ibis parade. .Moving into the barrack yard 
we found the troops already forming a circle, 
in the midst of which two or throe were 
tuning itp accordions and guitars. 

. Then, with complete lack of self-conscious- 
ness, one aAcr another they pl.iycd and 
danced Ukrainian, Georgian and Kussi.in 
iLincrs. One captain from Leningrad c.illcd 
out. dissatisfied: "Conte, lads, wc can 


improve on that,” and jumped into Ihc ring. 
In spite of the heavy top boots he was 
wearing, he got up on his points like a 
ballerin.i. then down on his haurKhca, doing 
Ihc famous kick-step. 

When the colonel called, ” Enoogh of 
dancing. Let's have some songs out of you,” 
an impromptu choir formed and began a 
song with a rousing chorus, called '* Three 
Tank Men went to .the War to Fight Against 
Ihc Hun.'* Then they went on to the older 


Red Army favourites, concluding with (he 
” Hymn of the Bolshevik.” 

I thanked the colonel for the honour he 
had done me, and said how much I had 
enjoyed (he Red Army's music, and (hat I 
would have much to tell when I returned to 
the Western desert. The colonel replied : 
” Give (he Red Army’s greeting to (he Allies 
in the desert, and tell them wc will beat 
finer and louder music yet out of f ascist 
hides I ” 


What I Dislike Most Are Those Tommy Patrols! 

Not lortj ago tome teften, written by e German officer tbeitly before hit 
death in action, were picked up on the Libyan battlefield. They came into 
the hands of Mr. Leonard Motley, Sunday Times War Correspondent in 
the Middle East, who translated tome of the most interesting ^stages. 


I WAS allowed to read and translate these 
letters of “Capt. Blank.” whom I 
knew in Germany before the war. 
Thirty years old and a professional soldier, 
he was attached to the Foreign Ministry in 
Berlin right up to the outbreak of war. 
In Germany he w.is regarded as among the. 
best type of officer in the new Reichswehr, 
and when he died from a British machine- 
gun bullet he was a member of General 
Rommel‘s personal staff. Here arc some of his 
comments since he arrived in North Africa. 

On the Libyan Battlefroat.—It is a bitter 
thought that I should be here (his day, 
Augus( 1941. sweating like a pig, with bad 
food, uneatable because of the pestilential 
flics, when I thought by this time f would 
be triumphant in Britain. 

Why wc should have chosen to bring the 
English to their heels in this horrible desert 
rather than by way of the Dover clifTs is 
beyond me. 1 long to be b.ick in Germany 
again. 

Un General Rommel.—It was one of his 
mornings today, and he was changeable and 
short-tempered. He i\a curious man. sodic- 
time; with all the attributes of a great .soldier, 
somctin^s childishly petty and indecisive, 
i hope his plans will carry through, but tl.e 
Tommies arc masters of this desert. They 
fccm to like its heat and dust. 1 hope we'll 
trap the wily fellows soon. 

On Italians. - How wc all, from the 
General down, despise these pompous, 
incompetent cockerels. Three days ago one 
of our patrols returning to our fines was shot 
up from the rear and six were killed. Italum 
troops near the place said it was a Tommy 
desert group, but I don't believe it. That's 
ail they are fit for—stabs in (he back. I hate 
and lo.iihc these cafe waiters in their gor-* 
gcous uniforms. 

Yesterday a bold Tommy submarine rose 


outside Benghazi and shcHcd (wo Italian 
transports. Our Allies had their revenge 
today and shot down a plane over the town 
—a Junkers 88. 

And laler .—British prisoners were being 
taken back to our lines yesterday when (hey 
were held up among a group of Italian troo,ps. 
Two Tommies iricd to escape and raced up 
the road. A German olTicer chased (hdm and 
fireJ over iheir heads, and what did these 
cockerels do? A whole Italian gun crew 
leaped out of their trench and surrendered with 
their hands up—to (wo Tommy prisoners. 

On the laist Libyan Camralsn.—Things 
are not going well. These Hcllows are 
amazing. They never know when they are 
beaten. The General says everything is all 
right. If so. why are only half our forces 
here, and why arc wc retreating ? 

What I dislike arc those Tommy patrols. 
Yesterday one actually had the impudemc 
to raid ourO.H.Q. Luckily, I wasaway with 
the General at Dcrna, but they killed werner 
and destroyed my files. They left a terrible 
mess. When will they strike again and how? 

On Ihc R.A.F.—I have just sent out a 
notice on the orders of ihc General telling 
the iroops in the south that they will soon 
have air superiority again and that our 
pKincs are concentrating on the Indians in 
ibe north. I don't know what the Italians 
in the north are being told. 

They arc hitting hard .and well, these 
Tommy planes. Yesterday it Nvas a dump at 
Barce. Tod.^ it was our stores- all our 
Christmas coffee and 30,000 litres of wine, 
beer, and spirits s'mashcd into the sand by 
those infernal bombs. 

On British ToniBiies.- They arc incredibly 
brave. I spoke to some (ivday. They 
refused to answer my questions and no 
amount of tricks or persuasion would change 
their minds. I hone our troops do the same. 





have jumped up to twelve or /ifteen shillings 
in the pound : “ Well, we’re all in the same 
boat, ole man." 1 suppose there is equality of 
a sort; each is losing according to his means, 
and the cheery chappie who is hard-up and 

I N all the compreting plans for rcbuildi^ waste. Most of thosd who received this happy is losing as much as he has ^t to 
our devastated towns and villages, in elaborate literary and cartographic contribu- lose, which is nil. A correspondent signing 
which I take a very tepid interest while tion would bung it unread into the waste himself " Working Proprietor," in a letter 
the War Ts still raging, I sincerely hope that, basket. The blank back of the map yielded to Truth, itieniions that his income is "a 
Ruskin’s harmful advice to Victorian builders me 16 pages royal octavo, which I shall use little less than three times " the amount 
will be completely ignored. " Build your for writing some of my articles. For this he has to pay his warehouse foreman. But 
house as though it were to last for ever." small favour 1 return thanks, hut I feel that his income tax is" sixty-six and a halftimes " 
No greater hindrance to the don>estic comfort here is a wasteful use of good white paper that paid by the foreman. I rather gather 
of the majority of the inhabitants in our built- that ought not to be sanctioned by the that when the foreman says to him " wc’rc 
up areas, if these were built in Victorian Controller. all in the same boat, guv’nor" a colour 


tinuncial muscles (hat are stronger than those 
of other oarsmen. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Volume Five Now Ready 

W iiiu this iiutiilHT Thk Wax li-LCSTaATru coinplfles its 
Fifth V(»lui)v, nml to make (hr work of real ps^rmamnit 
value you should have the ]uo»e niimlxvs l>oun:l before 


up areas, if these were built in Victorian Controller. all in the same boat, guv’nor" a colour 

times, could be imagined. The destruction of floods his vision that is redder than a rose in 

thousands of these old structures will yet prove 'That venerable saw ‘ ‘ the nearer the kirk the June. Wc may be all in the same boat, but 
a blessing in disguise. Their builder kept too farther from grace " has a new applica- some of us have to pull a heavier oar than 

close to Ruskin’s pernicious advice. Why tion today. The nearer your house to a others. But, of course, some of us possess 

should our houses last for ever ? - Wc don 'I! church (especially a cathedral) the nearer you tinuncial muscles (hat are stronger than those 

Few houses, apart from the mansions of (he are to bomb danger. I have seen within of other oarsmen, 
great and noble, that have _ ,_ _ _ __ 

DFAOiNti the other night The 
Scene js Changed, that 
delightful account of his happy 
adventures in the world of the 
theatre at home and abroad, by 
Mr. Ashley Pukes, author of 
The Man With a Load of 
Mischief. I was amused at hb 
reactions to the German in- 
Bationary period twenty years 
ago. He was in Berlin in the 
summer of 1922 and though 
living luxuriously " found it 
hard to spend two pounds a 
week " on' account of the 
debasement of the mark, but 
could not feel it to be pleasing 
or satisfying in any way ! "The 
sense of robbing a nation by 
some economic process is ever 
present." he writes. Whgt 
misdirected -sympathy ! The 
robbers were the Germans, who 
were than engaged in paying 
off millions of foreign debts in 
debased marks. Admittedly the 
German investor in national 
securities suffered equally by 
having his so-called securitin 
repaid at a time when an in¬ 
vestment-of £500 had suddenly 
become worth a pound or so 
. . . And it was not Hitler nor 
the Nazis who thought out that 
dirty trick. This is a thing 
to bear in mind when vo^r 
sympathy with the anti-Na/i 
is canvas-sed. There arc anti- 
Nazis who are no more oun- 
friends than any fliticritc. I 
commend to Mr. Ashley Dukes' 
attention The Greatest Swindle 
irr the World by G. Borsky. 

thirty years tor (tie homes tit and especially Lord Vansittart's 

for British heroes to live in is rather' near the last few days some bomb damage on the brilliant preface to that cxposilfc of the 
the opposite extreme from the " for ever" South Coast, and it was quite evident that swindling Germans who paved Hiller’s way. 
ideal. New houses, however, like new Hacking every sort of military object) the 

clothes, have an exhilarating effect on most beastly youn^ Huns sent over on tip-and-turn Mot long ago I spent some days In the 
people. raids had deliberately aimed at three churches company of a very successful man of 

in widely different parts of the town. One business. The most remarkable thing I 
^Nt of the simplest ways to waste paper Is of these, a fine modern edifice, they got learned from him was that although he was 
^ • provided by those gold mining com- plumb in the centre and turned it into a pic* turned sixty he had never carried a watch ! 
paoies who from time to time console their turesque ruin within five or ten minutes. Surely there arc not many like him in this 




stood for a hundred years, arc 
good today for anything but 
pulling down. There a^c lots of 
council houses better adapted 
to notions of modern comfort 
than thousands of badly de¬ 
signed. inconvenient but solidly 
built Victorian dwellings that 
have degenerated into slums 
just because the horrid things 
were strong enough to last for 
ever—but for Hiller. 

I WAS glad to read some while 
hack that at least one 
experienced architect had had 
the courage to qpposc this 
Ruskiniun nonsense (though 
he did not associate Ruskin’s 
name with what he opposed) 
and take his stand for building 
lightly constructed but entirely 
up-to-date dwellings that need 
not last for much more than 
thirty years, when th^ could 
give way to new buildings that 
would embody later scientific 
improvements not yet devised. 

Jt was Mr. Donald Gibson, 

Coventry’s City Architect, who 
advanced this revolutionary 
idea for-housing the [wpulace, 
and his own skill in quick 
construction can already be 
seen in (he efficient temporary 
rebuilding of his " coven¬ 
trated " city. The number of 
people in these islands who 
have tenanted the same house 
for thirty years is extremely 
small, but I apprehend an 
economic * difficulty. arising, 
as an estimated duration of 
thirty years for the homes tit 
for British heroes to live in is rather' near the last few days some bomb damage on the 


IM-y br«i>n»<* soiled or lost. To mrt-i the nmls of 
the publishers have ihcrrftMT produci'd sprcially 
attractive tSindiiig Cavs, which arc offerwl at tlje lowest tpossilAe 

K icr. Thc-v are iiiaiie of stout boards rovcretl with dur.il>le D.nrk 
fd Cloth will) side amt spiuc bcarini; appropriate d«*si 0 t« in ink 
and bliiul bloekiflx- 1 hesc eases ran lie obtained miin vouf 
m-wsagenl of bookM-ller (or a,6 each <ir dinft frintt Thk Wah 
I t i.i-sTKATFO (Itindiiix l>ept.), Hear Alley, J-'arrinxdon .Strwi, 
Ixuidon, ^■.C.t, when yd. extra for postaac and packing must tic 
euriosed for each case ord<-red. 

Sulsseribers ►ho wuukl pri-fer an extra special niiuling Case (tir 
this work can si-eure.otir DH l.l’Xl-- CASK, which is made of Dark 
HIiic Half lo'ather with Him' Cloth sides; it has'blue leather 
eoraers with the spine bkirked in gilt and l4ind. It is obtainable 
through v-oir .newsagent prirc 6,'6. (Postage yd. extra if orth-red 
direct frotii Ibt-'pubJishcrs.) 

Gifts For Every Subscriber 

With each binding ease issunl by us, suhsrrnirrs will lie presented 
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people. raids had deliberately aimed at three churches company of a very successful mai 

in widely different parts of the town. One business. The most remarkable thii 
^Nt of the simplest ways to waste paper Is of these, a fine modern edifice, they got learned from him was that although he 
^ ■ provided by those gold mining com- plumb in the centre and turned it into a pic- turned sixty he had never carried a wa 


shareholders (whose certificates all too often 
are apt to rank as waste paper) with elaborate but residency standing close by were able to get along all these years, without this 
reports and plans of the mining operations destroyed, in one case three good houses prime necessity of organized life. To acquire 
for the past twelve months. I have just ^cn going down to ihtf one bomb. Long a^o I saw a watch was one of the first ambitions of my 
favoured with such a report and plan from a clumsy Nazi try for a railway station and boyhood and 1 have possessed all sorts in my 
a sound uml prospering concern which hit a church about a furlong beyond it. He time from a five shilling IngcrsoU to a- £25 
absorbed a fortunate company in which I probably got a "highly commended" for “hunter"; but for a number of years— 
was an original holder and granted me a that. In coastal towns or country villages certainly forty—since the unc^ famous car- 
num^r of its own shares in exchange for the churches are clearly regarded by these toonist F. C. G. showed me themerits of the 
niy original holding. The report, which not cowards of the clouds as attractive targets. wrist watch " 1 have used no other." The 


The other two were very “near misses," respect, i cannot imagine how he has been 


one shareholder in a hundred will find time 


wrist watch * ‘ 1 have used no other. ’ ’ The 
journalist's life is largely a race against lime. 


to read, or having read would fully under- "p'Qk.'ALiTY of Sacrifice." One reads often and 1 am plunged in misery if I have ever 
stand, contains I6pagcsmcasuring7ins. by 10 about this, sometimes with a little mis- to through a day watchlcs-s. Perhaps 

ins. The plan is printed in four colours on giving. Although it is arousing to hear a man that’s why there’s a shade of envy in dis* 
expensive map paper 3 A. 4 ins. wide by whose total financial assets might be covered covering a man who is successfully wandering 
2 fi. 3 ins. high ! Surely this is quite needless by a tenner tell another whose income tax may through life regardless of the flying hotfix. 
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